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H-Bomb Tests 


OW long are H-bomb tests to continue? It was 

a pity that this question was entangled with party 

politics in the American Presidential election and 
even raised questions of loyalty, At the California Institute 
of Technology, for example, ten nuclear scientists were 
rebuked by university officials for expressing the view 
that the United States ought to take the initiative in 
attempting to halt H-bomb tests. This issue is, of 
course, quite different from the question of whether the 
hydrogen bomb should be banned, It would appear from 
expert evidence that fusion bombs could still be made and 
improved upon without necessarily exploding them. There 
is some conflict of opinion about the harmful effects of 
radioactive fall-out, but all scientists seem to agree that 
there is a limit to the number of tests that can be made 
without the risk of genetic damage. Probably no one is 
better qualified to express an opinion than Dr Theodore 
Puck, Head of the Biophysics Department of the University 
of Colorado, who has done pioneering work on the genetics 
of individual mammalian cells. In 1955 he issued a warning 
that the fall-out from atomic tests in Nevada could not be 
safely ignored, but he was derided by the Governor of 
Colorado as a ‘ publicity-seeking professor ’. 

It is easy for politicians and generals to play down the 
warnings of scientists which threaten their military pro- 
gramme. But this is not a purely military or even national 
question: it concerns the health and future of all peoples of 
the world. The fall-out of a bomb exploded by Russia last 
September polluted the air of Norway and other neighbouring 
countries. It may be the case that so far the amount of poison 
deposited on countries within range can be tolerated, but they 
can hardly be expected to welcome it. There seems no 
adequate reason why the world should be exposed to this 
kind of hazard. The stalemate which makes atomic war seem 
less likely would not be disturbed by suspending these tests. 
The strange thirst to produce bigger and better bombs does 
not give one side necessarily a lead because we have already 
reached the point when a ground target would be over- 
saturated. But if we go on experimenting in a peace-time 
race for greater superiority than is needed we may poison 
the atmosphere with radioactivity and produce a chain of 
evil consequences beyond control. If appeals to international 
morality make no impression, let us invoke international 
hygiene. What is on trial now is human sanity. 
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History in the Making 


the momentous events of the 

past few weeks until the 
direction can be more clearly 
seen. Like everyone else I have 
rushed to every fresh edition of 
the newspapers, now boiling with 
indignation, and now pausing with 
bated breath. We seem to have 
reached a turning-point of his- 
tory, and the pattern of the 
post-War world is_ collapsing 
before our eyes. Yet difficult as 
it is to restrain one’s emotions, 
there was never a time when cool, 
sober thinking was so urgently 
needed. The outlook would be 
black indeed if we had to return 
to the mood of the cold war while 
ravaged by internal divisions, 

In a crisis like this we must 
beware of false friends. I cannot 
take General Franco very seri- 
ously as a champion of * liberty 
and a better life’. He declares 
that ‘the world is moving to- 
wards a new and more efficient 
order and towards the death of 
imperialism and colonial servi- 
tude’. This makes no more 
impression on me than the Pope’s 
latest encyclical, Luctuosissimi 
Eventus (most sorrowful events). 
The Pope expresses the hope that 
if parents can persuade their 
children to pray, ‘in a world 
stained with so many crimes and 
sins the angels may in some way 
be summoned ’. 


| is difficult to comment on 


Wolves in Sheep's Clothing 


*EVERAL correspondents have 
J written to say that the tragic 
events in Hungary make much 
that this journal stands for seem 
trivial | would remind them 
that if humanists seem to give 
too much attention to the dangers 
of political Catholicism, for ex- 
ample, it is because this particular 
threat to freedom is ignored else- 
where. Humanists have a better 
record in the fight for individual 
liberty than Catholics and they 
can serve this best of all causes 
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by exposing every attempt to use 
it as a Cloak to substitute clerical 
for secular despotism. 

We know only too well what 
liberty means in such wholly 
Catholic countries as Spain and 
Eire. In Protestant countries 
liberty—-in education, for ex- 
ample—is claimed by Catholics 
as a right, but it is another story 
when they are in power. In 
Poland they have been agitating 
for the repeal of the draft Penal 
Code published last May. Ac- 
cording to Article 5, * whoever 
offends religious feelings or abuses 
an object of religious veneration 
or a place intended for the 
performance of religious rites is 
liable to a penalty of imprison- 
ment up to five years.” What is 
wrong with that? Simply that 
it does not go far enough 
you can’t be imprisoned for 
criticizing Catholic doctrine. 


Tercentenary of Halley 


HERE has been a spate of 
anniversaries this year, but I 


certainly think that Edmund 
Halley deserves a tribute. The 
comet named after him is almost 
a household word, but what is 
not so generally known is that 
he was the first man to persuade 
the Admiralty to supply a ship 
for a scientific expedition. He 
sailed on a naval pink called 
The Paramour (somewhat odd 
names) to the tip of South 
America, and made valuable 
charts. He also persuaded the 
Government to pay for the instru- 
ments at Greenwich Observatory. 
But for him it is more than likely 
that Newton would never have 
been induced to publish his 
Principia. He demonstrated that 
more heat is received from the 
sun during a summer's day in 
England than in India, and his 
interests ranged over a_ wide 
field from mathematics to Chinese 
caligraphy. 

After several attempts he at 


last succeeded in obtaining the 
coveted post of Savilian Professor 
of Geometry at Oxford. His 
previous failures were due to 
suspicions of his religious ortho- 
doxy. There is no direct evidence 
that he was an atheist, and he 
met the charge of asserting * the 
eternity of the world’ on the 
scientific ground that this was 
inconsistent with friction. He 
was one of the most brilliant 
Fellews of the young Royal 
Society, and it is said by a 
contemperary that he talked, 
swore, and drank brandy like a 
sea-captain. 


U and Non-U 


ROFESSOR ALAN C. §&. 

ROSS certainly started some- 
thing when he wrote an article 
for a Finnish philological review 
on the differences of speech in 
English social classes. With 
donnish innocence he labelled 
upper-class speech U and every 
other kind non-U—thinking that 
this was merely a convenient 
symbolism. But his shorthand 
has caught on and, absurd though 
it is, even I catch myself asking 
whether my own speech will pass 
the test. 

It seems that ‘rich’ is U, 
‘wealthy’ is non-U; ‘scent’ is 
U, ‘perfume’ is non-U; ‘writing- 
paper’ is U, ‘notepaper’ is 
non-U. If I ask for a serviette 
instead of a_ table-napkin, 
betray my humble origin; and if 
I merely ask for a napkin I am 
mistaken for an American and 
expected to tip accordingly. Those 
correspondents who address me 
‘Dear Hector Hawton’ are be- 
yond the pale. To make quite 
sure that I shall be mistaken for 
a member of the upper-class I 
should express a dislike of such 
comparatively modern inventions 
as the telephone, the cinema, the 
wireless, and television. Also, 
I must heed the warning of 
Evelyn Waugh that no gentleman 


if 


ever wore a brown suit. It is not 
so easy as I had supposed to 
rise in the world and get away 
with it. 


Something for Nothing 


ESPITE the thunders of the 

Archbishop of Canterbury I 
have decided to indulge in the 
‘cold, solitary, mechanical, un- 
companionable, inhuman activity’ 
of buying some Premium Bonds. 
In the sort of world we are living 
in just now there seems to be 
plenty to get excited about 
without wasting rhetoric on a 
type of gambling that is the 
mainstay of many church bazaars. 
I can see no moral difference 
between dealing on the Stock 
Exchange and buying Premium 
Bonds. The Church of England 
is too successful in its own 
investments to take up a lofty 
attitude about obtaining * some- 
thing for nothing ’. 


Atheist’s Child 


EVERAL correspondents have 

written to me about the 
recent case of an atheist who 
was allowed custody of his 
child only on condition that she 
received a religious upbringing. 
Lord President Clyde, at the 
Edinburgh Court of Session, 
made the astonishing statement 
that atheism and a child’s welfare 
were mutually exclusive. He 
added that ‘it would be almost 
impossible for a Court in Scotland 
to award the custody to an 
atheist, with the prospect of the 
child being brought up without 
the solace and guidance of any 
religious teaching at all.’ 

Naturally, readers of this jour- 
nal are wondering whether this is 
also the law of England. As far 
as I can gather, a judge is en- 
titled to decide upon what con- 
stitutes the best circumstances 
for a child’s welfare. If he 
happens to believe that atheists 
are necessarily scoundrels he may 
refuse to hand over a child to 
their care, even if the religious 
mother is the guilty party in a 
divorce. The Scottish case may 
have been complicated by the 
fact that the father was a Com- 
munist and the mother a Catholic, 
although it is hard to see the 
relevance. Logically, if * our 
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standards of civilized society ’ 
demand that a child should be 
given a religious upbringing, it 
ought not to be possible for 
atheists to withdraw their children 
from religious instruction in 
schools, but that is a conclusion 
that even the Churches lack the 
hardihood to advance. 


Operation with Hypnotism 


T was with something like 

relief—escapism, shall be 
told—that I turned from the 
alarmist headlines of most news- 
papers to the story of a major 
operation performed in a London 
hospital in which hypnotism was 
used instead of an anesthetic. 
Whether, indeed, hypnotism can 
be regarded as itself an anasthetic 
was a problem which, to my 
knowledge, exercised the au- 
thorities of one London hospital 
before the War, when they had to 
decide if it was permissible to 
employ an unregistered hypnotist. 
They played for safety, but a full 
discussion would lead into meta- 
physical subtleties. 

A hundred years ago hypnotism 


An operation under hypnosis (reproduced from the ‘Sunday Pictorial’) 


began to be used for operations 
in face of strong official dis- 
couragement. The discovery of 
chloroform was probably an 
advantage to patients, but a set- 
back for psychologists. One of 
the reasons why the medical 
profession disapproved of hypno- 
tism was the belief that pain is 
good for people. The Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society, 
reporting on a famous case in 
which a Nottingham surgeon 
amputated a man’s leg under 
hypnosis, declared that * pain 
was a wise provision of Nature 
and patients ought to suffer pain 
while their surgeons were operat- 
ing; they were all the better for 
it and recovered better.’ It 
seems strange to us today that 
such a view could ever have 
been seriously put forward, but 
there are still some doctors who 
seem curiously indifferent to the 
problem of pain. If you have the 
misfortune to be stricken with a 
painful disease it seems to be a 
matter of luck how much relief 
you will be afforded, 


Hector Hawton 
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| AMEND THIS LAW—III | 


When Marriage Breaks Down 


by ROBERT S. 


W. POLLARD 


The author, whose book on divorce will be published next year, 


is founder and chairman of the Marriage Law Keform Society 


HE question of divorce has been made quite 

unnecessarily complicated by ecclesiastics, 

theologians, and lawyers. Yet it is really 
surprisingly simple if the principle of divorce is 
recognized at all. 

If a divorce is to be permitted, the question is 
when should it be granted and for what reasons. 
It would seem clear that if a marriage has, in fact, 
come to an end, as may be shown by the separation 
of husband and wife, there is no point in the State 
continuing to insist that the marriage exists if 
either or both of the parties want to put an end to 
it. Yet in most Protestant countries ever since the 
Reformation, when divorce for the first time since 
the Roman Empire became possible, this is exactly 
what the State has too often been trying to do. 

It has insisted that a marriage can be dissolved 
in law only for a specific matrimonial offence, 
such as adultery, desertion, or cruelty, and that no 
matter how grave other conduct is or how broken 
the marriage may be a divorce cannot be permitted 
if one of the specified offences does not exist. The 
fact that the parties may not have been living 
together for twenty or thirty years makes no 
difference. Parties may, therefore, be driven to 
commit an offence. 

For the parties to agree to present a divorce 
case is, to the mind of the English lawyer, a most 
grave and wicked matter. A matrimonial offence 
carries with it the idea of punishment. A so-called 
innocent party must appear in Court to punish 
the other spouse who, it is said, by committing the 
offence, has broken up the marriage. Spite and 
ill-will are promoted by this law. 

To permit divorce only for a specified act or 
course of conduct is to take no account of the 
realities of the situation when a marriage breaks 
down. It is very rare that anyone can impute the 
sole responsibility for the breakdown on to one of 
the partners. They are usually both responsible in 
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varying degrees, and some responsibility must be 
borne by their parents and the community for having 
made them what they are. 

Ten of the nineteen members of the recent Royal 
Commission on Divorce were prepared to see the 
introduction into English divorce law of the prin- 
ciple of breakdown of marriage but they would 
retain the principle of matrimonial offence as well 
and were excessively timid in the proposals they 
made as a result of the adoption of the principle of 
breakdown. Nine of them went so far as to say 
they would support the proposal for divorce after 
seven years of continuous separation, but only if 
both parties consented. 

Four of these nine were bold enough to support 
this proposal even against the will of one party, if 
the separation was in part due to unreasonable 
conduct of the objecting spouse. All this timidity 
is out of place. If the principle of breakdown of 
marriage is accepted as the only sensible test upon 
which the Court can act, it is certain that major 
reforms flow from it. 

Divorce by consent, subject to certain safeguards 
for maintenance and dependants, is the first obvious 
reform. The spouses will know better than anyone 
else if the marriage has come to an end. The 
community has an interest and must be affected 
by what they do, but, provided consent is mutual 
and free, it should be the determining factor in the 
granting of divorce. Agreements to separate have 
been legal for over a hundred years. Parties are 
free to agree to end their joint lives together; they 
may not agree to end the empty legal shell which is 
all that remains thereafter. Divorce by consent is 
legal in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, and has 
been for many years. More recently, it has been 
made legal in China. It is not seriously argued 
that these countries have been demoralized by it. 

The second obvious reform which flows from the 
principle of breakdown is divorce after a long 
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period of separation by either party, even against 
the will of the other. It is intolerable that one 
spouse should be able to prevent a divorce upon 
grounds of vengeance, bigotry, or for mercenary 
reasons. Seven years’ separation is too long and 
four would be ample. The principle of divorce 
after long separation was endorsed by the House 
of Commons in March 1951, when by a substantial 
majority it gave a second reading to Mrs Eirene 
White’s divorce bill. This led to the setting up of 
the recent Royal Commission. 

The third reform could be brought under the 
heading of divorce for breach of duties of the 
partnership of marriage. This would be a general 
ground for antagonistic suits under which any 
grave conduct, which has made married life to- 
gether impossible, could be adduced. It would 
provide for the cases where consent is lacking and 
get over the difficulty of listing a whole string 
of specific items of conduct and then leaving 
some out. 


The Concept of Cruelty 

The human conduct which makes a joint life 
impossible is too varied to be easily split into 
different categories. The Courts in recent years 
have met this difficulty to a quite considerable 
extent by widening the concept of cruelty. But still 
too often husbands and wives cannot get relief 
for conduct which would ordinarily be judged 
intolerable. Repeated sentences of imprisonment or 
imprisonment under a commuted death sentence, or 
drunkenness or lesbianism, may not afford grounds 
for a divorce. 

These proposals are radical but not new and 
they can be seen in operation in some countries, 
and moves towards them are being made even in 
the British Commonwealth. In Western Australia 
and New Zealand there are provisions for divorce 
after long separation, although not so liberal as is 
here advocated. 

The acceptance of the new principle of divorce 
for breakdown of marriage is the vital step forward. 
Ten out of nineteen Commissioners favoured it and 
it may be more widely accepted in Christian circles 
than humanists expect. The great stumbling-block 
to its acceptance is the opposition of English 
lawyers and particularly English barristers and 
judges. English justice, for integrity and honesty, 
rightly has a good name, but the conservatism of 
English lawyers is appalling. They are the main 
obstacles to these refornis. 

The other most important reform is the accept- 


ance of the principle of divorce by a local court. 
The recent Royal Commission made the extra- 
ordinary remark that ‘if there is a careful and 
dignified proceeding such as obtains in the High 
Court of the undoing of a marriage, then quite 
unconsciously the people will have a much more 
respectful view of the marriage tie and of the 
marriage status than they would if divorce were 
effected informally in an inferior court’. 


Favouring Separation 

There is a great deal of nonsense in the Royal 
Commission's report, but this is one of the most 
striking instances. Apart from any other fact, 
proceedings in the High Court are frequently not 
dignified, as those who have waited in crowded 
corridors and ante-rooms, jostled by barristers and 
their clerks, petitioners and their witnesses, will 
know. But more important are the 15,000 separa- 
tions, maintenance and guardianship orders made 
by magistrates on the average every year. They 
effectively separate parties, and again we see that 
the law favours separation and not divoree. 

The same problems of matrimonial law as are 
dealt with in the divorce court arise before magis- 
trates, but they are held not to be fit to decree 
divorce. They can only separate. After separation 
the essential part of the marriage has disappeared 
but the legal husk remains. The reform necessary 
here is that magistrates should be allowed to grant 
divorces. If it is thought that a lawyer is essential, 
then let lay magistrates sit with a County Court 
judge. The mixture of the lay and professional 
element would be good for each. 

There is no space to go into many other reforms 
which are necessary. Some of the proposals of the 
recent Royal Commission, such as those dealing 
with children, are not controversial and, if the 
Government had any sense of responsibility over 
the administration of law, it would at once bring 
in a Bill to enact them. 

The evidence of the Marriage Law Reform Society 
to the Royal Commission! sets out in very consider- 
able detail proposals for an alternative system of 
divorce and radical reforms in the whole divorce 
and marriage law, its administration and procedure. 

The Report of the Royal Commission was a 
very considerable disappointment to many of those 
who had advocated an inquiry. It is difficult to 
believe that it is so conservative and that even the 


1 The ninth day of hearing, obtainable from HM Stationery Office, 
Kingsway, WC2, 6s 6d post free, or from the Marriage Law Reform 
Society, '3 Prince of Wales Terrace, London, W8# 
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minority, who from time to time expressed liberal 
views, are so faint-hearted. But the campaign for 
the Commission, the collection and publication of 
the evidence given to it and the publication of its 
report, have intensified the demand for reform and 
have increased public knowledge of the shocking 
state of the present law. Most parties to a divorce 
case hold the law in contempt, and lawyers are in a 
constant quandary and moral conflict between their 
duty to the Court and what their consciences tell 
them about the law. 

This conflict must be ended, and for the sake of 
respect for the law and law enforcement the divorce 
law must be brought into line with the general 
feeling of what is right. The defenders of the present 
law are so much on the defensive that they may 


well tremble. In 1937, when Herbert's Act passed 
into law after twenty-five years of agitation for the 
report of the Royal Commission of 1912, no re- 
formers could have thought that the reform of the 
divorce law would become a live political issue 
again in less than twenty years. But it has, and, 
with organization and sustained pressure, reform 
can soon be achieved. 

It is to be hoped that humanists will increase their 
support for the movement which works for these 
reforms. Marriage and divorce are man-made 
institutions and, if they cause suffering, they can 
be changed. Thousands of people are suffering 
from the present divorce laws and, as human beings, 
they need our aid to change the laws which cause 
their unhappiness. 


What are Philosophers Doing ? 


Bs 


T the present time the 
work of the philosopher 
seems to be much more 


difficult to explain to the in- 
telligent inquirer than does the 
work of the scientist And at on 
first sight it is difficult to under- 
stand why this should be so. An 
acquaintance with philosophy 
seems, after all, to be more 
accessible than a knowledge of 
science. No one can learn science 
merely by reading and reflecting 
on what he reads. It needs 
several years of training in too, that the 
laboratory methods and mathe- 
matical techniques to make a 
scientist But philosophers are 
trained by the simpler and every- 
day process of reading and 
criticizing the work of other 


realities ? 


some 


Is philosophy becoming too 
remote and outside everyday 
Professor O’Connor 
examines two 
modern 


understand what philosophers are 
now trying to do. 
told today that there has been a 
revolution of major importance 
in philosophical method in the 
last forty years. 
impact 
revolution has hardly begun to 
be felt outside academic circles 
and that it is of the first import- 
ance that it should be understood And 
by the general educated public. 


O’CONNOR 


ledge of the universe by abstract 
reasoning. (This kind may now 
reasonably be regarded as dis- 
credited by its own history.) It 
is that philosophy, unlike the 
sciences, has no general principles 
which give its subject-matter a 
structure and it cannot therefore 
be stated in a summary way. 
Nor has it even any facts which 
provide its content. 

Our knowledge of chemistry, 
for example, consists of know- 
ledge of the facts of chemistry and, 
more important, of the laws 
into which these facts are ordered. 
But philosophy, broadly speak- 
ing, has neither laws nor facts. 
there is today another 
difficulty in the way of explaining 


books 


tendencies 


recent 


We are often 


We are told, 
of this 


philosophers reflecting on 
their problems Nothing more 
seems to be required than a 
reasonably clear head and a 
taste for speculation on abstract 
questions. Why is it, then, that 
there are plenty of books by 
able scientists which explain to 
the educated layman what the 
scientists are doing and yet no 
one has succeeded in doing the 
same job for contemporary phil- 
osophy ? 

To understand the answer to 
this question is to begin to 


For it throws a new light on the 
varieties of human knowledge and 
on its limits. All this is true. 
And it is therefore a matter of 
some consequence that the present 
state of philosophy should find a 
reliable interpreter 

I think that there are two main 
reasons why the activities of 
philosophers cannot easily be 
explained to the layman. The 
first reason is a general one and 
applies to all philosophy except, 
perhaps, to the classical meta- 
physical kind which attempted to 
enlarge and systematize our know- 


what philosophers are trying to 
do. It is that the present state 
of philosophy is too fluid and 
transitional for any coherent 
interpretation to be possible. 
Professor Urmson’s recent book 
Philosophical Analysis gives an 
excellent account of modern 
British philosophy up to the War 
but it does not, no doubt for 
this very reason, try to describe 
the post-War period. 

The tentative and transitional 
nature of present-day philosophy 
in Britain is largely due to the 
cautious retreat of contemporary 
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phiJosophers from the stark aus- 
terities of the Vienna Circle’s 
positivism. This positivism was 
made known to English readers 
in the forceful and elegant inter- 
pretation of Ayer’s Language, 
Truth and Logic. The position 
outlined there can be stated 
rather crudely as follows. 

Most traditional philosophical 
problems differ from those of 
history or mathematics or natural 
science, for example, in being 
perennially insoluble. And the 
history of philosophy shows us 
that they cannot be solved be- 
cause we have for them no 
recognized method of solution 
like the axiomatic method in 
geometry or the experimental 
method in science. We can see 
also from the history of the 
subject that failure to find the 
right method is not due just to 
bad luck or to lack of skill or 
perseverance. It is due to the 
fact that no evidence is generally 
acknowledged as counting for or 
against any particular solution. 
But statements take their meaning 
from the way in which they are 
verified. (This is an empirical fact 
about the way that words and 
sentences acquire their meaning.) 
If a statement has no recognized 
inter-personal way of being 
checked, it can have no cognitive 
content. 


Principle of Verification 

This view can be stated very 
persuasively, but it has proved 
difficult to interpret it so that it 
does not relegate too much to 
the limbo of the meaningless. 
Even those who would happily 
write off as empty the statements 
of the metaphysician or the 
theologian or even the literary 
critic feel a little uneasy in 
dismissing moral judgments in the 
same way. And they would feel 
even more unhappy in renouncing 
statements about the past or the 
future, scientific generalizations or 
propositions about the feelings 
of others, all of which have been 
impugned under a strict reading 
of the * Principle of Verification °. 

Yet it has not proved possible 
to re-state the Principle in a way 
that is both precise and satis- 
factory. If we look on it as a 
sieve for sorting out the meaning- 
ful from the meaningless, we find 


either that the mesh is so coarse 
that the wildest metaphysical 
extravagances slip through it, or 
so fine that little passes but the 
reports of one’s own immediate 
experience. However, the retreat 
from Vienna has been cautious 
because most philosophers do not 
want to give up the invaluable 
insight underlying the logical 
positivist programme: if we can- 
not say what would count as 
evidence for and against a Sstate- 
ment, we do not know what it 
means. 


Conceptual Analysis 
rhe main endeavour of philos- 
ophers in the United Kingdom, 
Scandinavia, and America since 
the last War has therefore centred 
on the problem of meaning. 
Sometimes this sort of philoso- 
phizing is called ‘linguistic analy- 
sis’ or sometimes, as in a recent 
book of essays edited by Pro- 
fessor A. G. N. Flew, ‘conceptual 
analysis’ (Essays in Conceptual 
Analysis; Macmillan, 18s). The 
reader who is prepared to devote 
some time and trouble to this 
book will get a good idea of the 
sort of methods now in use 
among an influential set of 
contemporary philosophers. 

Flew explains in his preface 
that in selecting the papers he 
has made no concessions for the 
sake of popular appeal. But it 
is worth mentioning the papers 
which the intelligent non-philo- 
sopher will find rewarding. The 
editor himself in ‘ Philosophy 
and Language’ and Professor 
J. O. Urmson in * Some Questions 
Concerning Validity’ contribute 
papers which try to lay down 
some general principles in lin- 
guistic philosophy—a most diffi- 
cult thing to do for the reason 
I mentioned above. But they 
do it with great skill, and Pro- 
fessor Urmson’s paper in particu- 
lar is a notable contribution to 
philosophical method. 

Flew’s paper is more dis- 
cursive and is mainly devoted to 
removing misconceptions which 
many people, philosophers and 
laymen alike, have about this 
sort of philosophizing. It suffers 
a little from having been written 
partly as a reply to a skilful 
polemic by P. L. Heath which 
is not reprinted here and whose 


contents the reader has to guess 
from Flew’s own paper. 

John Hospers, an American 
philosopher, has an_ excellent 
account of the nature of explana- 
tion which can be read with ease 
and profit by anyone. The other 
Papers treat particular topics 
and, in the modern fashion, 
exemplify rather than expound 
philosophical method. Some of 
these are important but difficult, 
like Strawson’s well-known essay 
‘On Referring’ reprinted from 
Mind. 

Others, I regret to say, are 
rather empty virtuoso perform- 
ances of the kind which make 
critics ofcontemporary philosophy 
more angry than they need be. 
It would be unkind to specify 
these. The book is hardly an 
anthology of present-day philos- 
ophy and I do not suppose that 
it was meant to be. But it is a 
very useful representative cross- 
section of work in progress. The 
reader will find it easy to ap- 
preciate from it the fluid and 
transitional state of the subject. 
And he will find the better 
papers really rewarding. 

He may wonder perhaps, as 
| do myself, in what way these 
essays really get to grips with 
the important problems of lan- 
guage. There are hardly any 
references to the facts of language 
considered as a branch of natural 
history and studied by experi- 
mental psychologists or by men 
like Szpir, Whorf, and Bloom- 
field. It looks almost as if 
philosophers are again at their 
traditional pastime of trying to 
solve empirical questions by pre- 
empirical theorizing in the way 
that Aristotle or Aquinas tried 
to do physics and later philos- 
ophers tried to do psychology. 
May we not hope that those who 
really believe that philosophy is, 
in some important sense or 
other, the study of language 
should examine the ways in 
which natura! languages work’? 
This is a reputable academic 
province and it would be well 
worth while to investigate what 
the professionals in it have dis- 
covered, Philosophers have, 
notoriously, never been so suc- 
cessful with their theorizing that 
they can afford to despise facts, 
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PORTRAIT OF BERTRAND RUSSELL 


The Greatest Living Philosopher 


by HUMPHREY SKELTON 


President of the RPA, Earl Russell combines astringent scepticism 


with a passionate concern for human welfare and world peace 


HEN Englishman reaches _ the 

eighties all is forgiven. This happened 

to Shaw, who found, perhaps to his 
annoyance, that towards the end of his life he 
could no longer shock. It has happened also to 
Russell, who started as l'enfant terrible of philosophy 
and is now revered as a sage. His views have not 
changed in any essentials. He is still an atheist, he 
still aims shafts of Voltairean wit at bourgeois 
respectability, he is still an iconoclast by most 
standards: but nobody is perturbed. His mocking 
sallies delight even those against whom they are 
directed. 

It seems strange to reflect that he once aroused 
such a storm of fury that he was driven from 
Cambridge. In the First World War he had to be 
rescued from an angry mob by the police. Later 
he was sent to prison for distributing pacifist 
propaganda 

‘1 found prison in many ways quite agreeable ’, 
he writes in Portraits from Memory (Allen & Unwin, 
16s). * 1 had no engagements, no difficult decisions 
to make, no fear of callers, no interruptions to my 
work 1 read enormously; | wrote a_ book, 
Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, and began 
work for Analysis of Mind, 

This is characteristic, but whoever looks in this 
delightful volume of essays for a picture of the 
real man will be baffled by the many characters 
evoked by the autobiographer. They refuse to 
conform to type. 

The pacifists cannot claim him. * Neither then 
nor later did I think a// war wrong. It was that 
war, not all war, that | condemned. The Second 
World War | thought necessary, not because I 
had changed my opinions on war, but because the 
circumstances were different.’ 

He still holds that it would have been far better 
for the world if Britain had remained neutral in 
1914 and so allowed a quick victory to Germany. 
* We owe to the first war the creation of a chaotic, 
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unstable world where there is every reason to fear 
that the Second World War was not the last, where 
there is the vast horror of Russian Communism to 
be combated, where Germany, France, and what 
used to be the Austro-Hungarian Empire have all 
fallen lower in the scale of civilization, where there 
is every prospect of chaos in Asia and Africa, where 
the prospect of vast and horrible carnage inspires 
daily and hourly terror.’ 

Clearly the intellectuals who were enamoured of 
Marxism between the wars cannot claim him, 
either. He went to Russia in 1920 and talked with 
Lenin. He was repelled by the contempt for liberty 
and the fanaticism he found. But many who 
rejoiced in his attitude to Russia were outraged 
by his outspoken Views on sexual freedom and 
divorce. 

There remained the literary coteries. The dis- 
tinction of his style, the sharpness of his epigrams, 
won him many admirers who did not in the least 
understand his philosophy. For a time he was in 
touch with D. H. Lawrence. Keynes relates how 
Russell showed Lawrence kindness when he visited 
Cambridge and was given rather a cool reception. 
* Black beetles!’ was how Lawrence described the 
so-called Bloomsbury Group, though for a time 
he warmed to Russell. 

But they soon fell apart. Russell felt that 
Lawrence’s mystical philosophy of ‘ blood-con- 
sciousness * was evil. It led straightway to Auschwitz 

though this could not be seen at the time. But 
Russell was plunged into such depression by 
the encounter that he contemplated committing 
suicide, 

This sensitiveness and strong emotional feeling 
shows that, unrepentant rationalist as he has 
remained, he is not, in his own words, * that 
inhuman monster—the Rational Man’. Indeed, 
it is not hard to detect a streak of poetry and even 
mysticism in the temperament he displays. His 
first attraction to mathematics was tinged with 
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Platonic mysticism. A trivial incident he mentions 
is revealing. When as an undergraduate someone 
suddenly recited the whole of * Tiger, Tiger, burning 
bright’, he confesses: ‘I had never, till that 
moment, heard of Blake, and the poem affected 
me so much that I became dizzy and had to lean 
against the wall.’ 

The popular picture of a scientist or mathema- 
tician as cold and dispassionate, all intellect and 
no feeling, is a myth. It was neither true of Russell 
nor many of his associates. He relates that Witt- 
genstein, whose genius he discovered, used to 
come to his rooms in Cambridge at midnight and 
pace up and down in silence for hours, after 
announcing that when he left he would commit 
suicide. Some of the younger philosophers today 
think that Wittgenstein is even more important 
than Russell. 

This is net the place to speak in detail of Russell's 
technical achievements. Primarily they lie in the 
field of mathematical logic, but they gave rise to 
the whole modern movement in philosophy. 

At the outset of his career he had to choose 
between philosophy and politics, but life at Cam- 
bridge was so delightful that he did not hesitate. 
After the atmosphere of Puritan piety and austerity, 
high thinking and cold baths all round the year, in 
which he had been brought up, the academic world 


A striking picture of the philosopher at home 


before everything fell to pieces in 1914 must have 
been very heaven. 

In pre-War Cambridge he made his first acquaint- 
ance with Wittgenstein, but the most direct influence 
on his mathematical work was that of Whitehead, 
with whom he collaborated in the famous Principia 
Mathematica. It is curious that although Russell 
and Whitehead started from the same logical 
standpoint, they later diverged so markedly. In a 
charming tribute to Whitehead in Portraits from 
Memory, we are told that the latter once remarked: 
* You think the world is what it looks like in fine 
weather at noon-day. I think it is what it seems 
like in the early morning when one first wakes 
from deep sleep.’ 

Another remark attributed to Whitehead (not by 
Russell) at this time is: * Twenty years of G. E. 
Moore will be the death of British philosophy.’ It 
would be an interesting exercise to inquire how 
much truth is contained in either or both of these 
judgments. 

Those who are interested in the development of 
Russell's thought from this intensely creative period 
will find a number of essays hitherto difficult of 
access collected by Professor R. C. Marsh in a 
volume just published (Logic and Knowledge: 
Essays 1901-50, Allen & Unwin, 25s). It contains 
an article in Mind, 1905, which Russell considered 
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his finest philosophical essay. It led on to the 
theory of descriptions five years later, in the first 
volume of Principia Mathematica. 

The same volume contains a shrewd criticism of 


logical positivism. What Russell thinks of post- 
Wittgensteinian philosophy is trenchantly stated in 
a short contribution to the British Journal for the 
Philosophy of Science and re-published in Portraits 
From Memory. He writes: 


Ihe most influential school of philosophy at the 
present day maintains a certain linguistic doctrine to 
which | am unable to subscribe. I do not wish to mis- 
represent this school, but | suppose any opponent of 
any doctrine is thought to misrepresent it by those who 
hold it The doctrine as | understand it consists in 
maintaining that the language of daily life, with words 
used in their ordinary meanings, suffices for philosophy, 
which has no need of technical terms, of changes in the 
signification of common terms. I find myself unable to 
accept this view. | object to it, (1) because it is insincere; 
(2) because it is capable of excusing ignorance of 
mathematics, physics, and neurology in those who have 
had only a classical education; (3) because ii is advanced 
by some in a tone of unctuous rectitude as if opposition 
to it were a sin against democracy; (4) because it makes 
philosophy trivial; (5S) because it makes almost inevitable 
the perpetuation among philosophers of the muddle- 
headedness they have taken over from common sense, 


It is sometimes said that Russell looks upon 
human beings as though they were mathematical 
symbols, but his career gives the lie to this. His 
quite extraordinary affinity with such an unlikely 
person as Conrad gives a deeper meaning to his 
acceptance of Hume's dictum that reason is the 
slave of the passions. When they talked at their 
very first meeting, he writes: ‘We seemed to sink 
through layer after layer of what was superficial 
till gradually both reached the central fire. It was 
an experience unlike any other that I have known. 
We looked into each other half-appalled, and half- 
intoxicated, to find ourselves in such a region. 
The emotion was as intense as passionate love and, 
at the same time, all-embracing I came away 
bewildered and hardly able to find my way among 
ordinary affairs.’ 

In recent years Russell has done his utmost to 
mobilize opinion against the catastrophic dangers 
of atomic warfare. But the serenity of old age is 
unbroken by any sign of a return to the * unyielding 
despair’ of his youthful essay, A Free Man's 
Worship. He has undoubtedly added to the richness 
of human knowledge and, even more important, to 
human wisdom. In summing up it may be said 
that his most precious gift to the torn and frightened 
world of today is hope. Without that-—and the 
courage that gives rise to it—the darkness would 
engulf us all. 


Morals Without 
Religion—I] 


by J. GOUDSBLOM 


‘The second of three prize essays on the subject 


which are being published in ‘The Humanist’ 


HAT would you rather have : an un- 
happy Socrates or a happy fool?’ In 
asking this, John Stuart Mill formu- 
lated the basic ethical question for the century to 
come. All the diverse ethical systems that have 
been constructed since can be looked upon as 
elaborate answers to this one problem. Where 
they differ fundamentally is in their preferring 
either the unhappy Socrates (rational humanism) or 
the happy fool (fascism and all ‘ myth ’ ideologies). 
It seems, indeed, as if the alternative is binding. 
Either be an honest truthseeker, and analyse all 
moral values until you have found them all to be 
prejudices, or forget about truth for a moment and 
surrender to the pursuit of happiness. The combi- 
nation of truth and happiness seems to be a syn- 
thesis for which we have tost the formula, and it 
arpears doubtful if we shall ever find it again. 


A Sense of Relativity 

Since the Renaissance, European culture has 
undergone an accelerating process of expansion 
and differentiation. The expansion brought its 
members into contact with other civilizations, with 
other religions, other norms, other ideals. The 
differentiation gave rise to new professions, new 
social groups, new values and moral standards. 
One important by-product of this twofold process 
was a growing awareness of the rather arbitrary 
limitations imposed upon the individual’s view of 
the world by his upbringing in a particular culture. 

This sense of relativity collaborated with the 
Socratic tradition in European culture to undermine 
the position of Christianity. The Socratic attitude 
belongs to the ideological make-up of every Euro- 
pean. It is the inclination to think nothing right 
until it has been proved right. ‘Seek out truth 
first, for only through knowing what is good can you 
do what is good’, Socrates used to preach, and his 
gospel has echoed in the European mind ever since. 

As the awareness of things hitherto unknown 
increased, more and more people found it impossible 
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to reconcile their religious feelings and their Socratic 
attitude. After the war between Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation was over Europeans were 
not only split up into Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, but an even more ominous division had 
taken place: between those who were still, and 
those who were no longer, Christians. The latter 
formed in the seventeenth century a small intellectual 
élite, whose attitude toward religion is summed up 
in Hobbes’s famous ironic statement: ‘For it is 
with the mysteries of our religion, as with wholesome 
pills for the sick, which swallowed whole, have the 
virtue to cure; but chewed, are for the most part 
cast up again without effect.” 


Christianity’s Doublethink 

The most essential feature of the Socratic attitude 
is its refusal to swallow any mysteries whole. It 
insists that ethical and philosophical thought should 
keep pace with modern scientific findings. The 
earth, as Galileo had proven, revolved around the 
sun. To maintain in spite of this fact that the 
earth was the centre of the universe required an 
intellectual tour de force which violated every 
principle of Socratic integrity. In fact, it involved 
what Orwell later was to call Douhlethink, the 
capacity to hold two contradictory beliefs simul- 
taneously. Christianity was full of Doublethink: 
its historic foundations were suspect, its ethical 
theories inconsistent, its practices incompatible with 
what it preached. 

Perhaps it might have been possible to keep 
Christianity intact. In order to have accomplished 
that, however, its defenders would have had to 
eliminate the Socratic attitude even as early as the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Hemlock would 
then have been the portion of Macchiavelli, Rabelais, 
Montaigne, Copernicus, the Bacons, and many 
others. We might, then, all have been Christians 
today; but we would have no electric light in our 
homes and we would not be able to travel by car 
or aeroplane. For scientific inquiry and techno- 
logical progress are but branches of the Socratic 
trunk: they result from the free pursuit of truth 
and knowledge. A prominent physicist may be 
absorbed by his research into molecules and atoms 
to a degree where he finds no need to break away 
from metaphysical superstitions—yet in his methods 
and purposes as a scientist he is no less a Socratic 
offspring than the rational and empirical moralist 
who dissects human ignorance and prejudice in 
the social realm. 

As it is, Socrates is alive in all of us: a restless 


little sceptic who lets us take nothing for granted, 
who asks a reason for everything. We could not 
possibly silence him—he is part and parcel of our 
cultural heritage. All we can do is to try and live 
in accordance with his demands, i.e. to live as 
intelligently and consciously as possible, and to 
rid our convictions of any supernatural haloes, This 
is a psychological exigency—-we would be schizoids 
if we did not heed it. 

There is another reason, no less compelling, for 
us to respect and cultivate our Socratic attitude: 
the need for honesty. Living together, it has been 
said, is the one and only alternative to dying alone. 
And living together is a question of trusting each 
other. We do not have to believe in a Lockean or 
Rousseauean contract theory in order to realize 
that society is basically a collective trust. In trusting 
our fellow men we first of all expect them to be 
honest, i.e. to behave according to their silent 
pledge to be members of the social group and to 
obey the rules contingent upon them. If honesty be 
realized, it should be realized in every sphere of 
life. One should be as honest in one’s words as in 
one’s deeds. To maximize integrity, to minimize 
Doublethink, the old Socratic prescription in a new 
formula, is the receipt for a healthy society, com- 
posed of healthy individuals. 


Socratic Scrutiny 


The trouble with the Socratic attitude is that it 
threatens to leave you nowhere. It is all right to 
be critical, sceptical, and analytical, but what if 
your criticism includes everything, if you are 
sceptical about all values, and if you cannot control 
your analyses any more? This indeed is the quand- 
ary that faces the Socrates of our time. His great 
predecessors from Hume and Voltaire to Marx, 
Nietzsche, and Freud have one by one disentangled 
the web of truths which supported European culture. 
Among all the ethical creeds he knows about—and 
there are a dazzling number of them—there is none 
that meets all the standards of truth that he would 
wish to apply, none that can stand the test of close 
Socratic scrutiny. The best that can be said of 
any truth seems to be that it is a consistent and 
useful lie. Since honesty is his highest virtue, his 
only way out of this quandary seems to be an 
escape into nihilism——the only creed that is honest 
before the eyes of the modern Socrates. It really 
seems to take quite a lot of cynicism nowadays not 
to be a cynic and pick any convenient myth as a 
Weltanschauung. 

One can, | think, distinguish between two sorts 
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of nihilism. One asks: *‘ Why shouldn't 1?’ This 
form of nihilism need not hamper the individual in 
his own pursuits, but it may have disastrous effects 
upon society at large. Many German intellectuals 
who turned overnight into Nazis seem to have 
belonged to this type—the dissipated Nietzschean. 
The other nihilism’s crucial problem is: ‘Why 
should 1?’ It paralyses the individual but does not 
directly threaten society (although, of course, it 
does so indirectly). The intellectual who contracts 
this negative nihilism becomes actually over- 
moralized, bearing an almost suffocating burden 
of scruples and blasting all his rationalizations as 
soon as he has made them up. Like Sir Henry 
Woolton, he may say many immoral things but he 
will never commit an immoral act. He much rather 
does nothing than something wrong. His feeling 
that doing naught is somehow doing something very 
wrong makes him a very unhappy man. He is, 
in short, Mill's unhappy Socrates, the frustrated 
Nietzschean. 

The question now arises: Is it inevitable that the 
modern Socrates should be such an unhappy 
Socrates? Or is perhaps Mill's alternative in- 
complete? There are, no doubt, unhappy fools, 
so why should there not be happy Socrates as well”? 

That a child becomes an intelligent man, used to 
rational thought in many areas, is by no means 
due to a wholly deliberate effort on his part. His 
rationalism is by and large a product of irrational 
processes. He imitates his elders, and in doing so 


takes over their rational habits. Likewise, rational-. 


ism as a cultural phenomenon is a product of a 
gradual irrational development within our civiliza- 
tion Today intelligence has become a second 
instinct——an interiorized instinct, to be sure, but as 
strong as any hereditary drive. Culture is our 
second nature, and rationalism is a part of that 
culture in the same way as Christian ethics. 


Our Cultural Heritage 
So we are led to this paradoxical conclusion: we 
have to dissect our cultural heritage pitilessly, for 


our Socratic attitude which is an intrinsic part of 


it commands us to do so; yet we have to guard 
our cultural heritage carefully, for our nature which 
has grown together with it demands this of us. 
Once we recognize and acknowledge this situation 
we must bid farewell to any claim on absolute 
truth; but at the same time we must prepare our- 
selves to fight anxiously against any barbarous 
innovation or any nihilistic decay that threatens 
our culture, i.e. our nature. We must not let our 
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Socrates be a ruthless truthseeker, for he is then 
bound to run amok. Our aim must be moral self- 
preservation: we shall have to defend our intelli- 
gence by instinct, and we shall have to do it in- 
telligently. Our Socrates should not degenerate 
into a slave of blind reason. We need him, as an 
indispensable part of our nature, to guide us into 
the best way of life through moral integrity and 
honest intellectual inquiry—not to lead us astray 
in the dark forest of nihilism through an un- 
reasonable application of reason. 

In a way, this whole * philosophy’ represents a 
return to Protagoras, Antisthenes and Epicurus. But 
it is more than this, in that it embodies their ethics 
enriched with the self-consciousness and integrity 
that the Socratic tradition has made incumbent 
upon us. By virtue of these qualifications we are 
able to realize our position more clearly and to 
plot such a course of action as fits our position. 


More Moral than Christians 

In one of his Critical Essays, George Orwell 
stated: * The real problem is how to restore the 
religious attitude while accepting death as final.’ 
But how does one contrive to do that without 
violating the Socratic principles of truth and know- 
ledge”? 

No myth can in the long run compete with 
Samuel Butler’s honest creed ‘ Everything is what 
it is and not another thing’. If any slogan is needed 
to endorse our morals, let it be this one. It has 
been proved by generations of agnostics that one 
can lead a perfectly moral life without believing in 
God. It is impossible to compare the records, of 
course, but I think that on a final analysis the 
agnostics would probably come off with a better 
moral balance than the confirmed Christians. They 
have at least the virtue of ideological honesty 
which is very likely to produce favourable halo 
effects in their moral behaviour. 

Voltaire, Hume, Marx, Nietzsche, and Freud— 
to mention the same names again—have enlightened 
us to such an extent that it is no longer feasible for 
us to be happy fools. The Socrates in us would 
never stop objecting if we embraced any creed 
that was foolish in his eyes. As we cannot be 
happy with a bad Socratic conscience, we must, 
therefore, in order to achieve a maximum degree 
of ‘ happiness’, be ‘ Socrates’. The ideal state of 
a ‘ happy Socrates * can be attained, however, only 
as long as we bear in mind that the true Socratic 
attitude implies a continuous investigation into its 
own limitations. 
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Thomas Hardy’s Cornwall 


by DENYS VAL BAKER 


EW people would think of connecting Thomas 

Hardy with any county other than his beloved 

Dorset. Most of his novels, indeed, seem to 
breathe the very air of that rugged and beautiful 
area. 

Yet the novel which Hardy himself once de- 
scribed as his nearest autobiography, A Pair of 
Blue Eyes, was set in a different part of England— 
though, I’m glad to say, very much in the West 
Country. In the novel Hardy called the village 
Endelstow, but its real name is Boscastle, and its 
situation is a romantic one on the north coast of 
Cornwall, in the heart of King Arthur country. 

At Boscastle, even more ‘than at the more famed 
Tintagel nearby, the landscape has the majesty 
associated with the times of King Arthur's knights. 
Great hills rise up on either side of the valley, and 
Boscastle Harbour—a cunning feat of combining 
man’s needs with Nature’s contours—is flanked on 
either side by towering cliffs. 

But it is the sea-scape that dominates at Boscastle, 
as Hardy recognized only too well in this passage 
from his novel: 

Outside were similar slopes and similar grass: and the 
severe impassive sea, visible to a width of half the 
horizon, and meeting the eye with the effect of a vast 
concave like the interior of a blue vessel. Detached 
rocks stood upright afar, a collar of foam girded their 


bases, repeating in its whiteness the plumage of countless 
multitudes of gulls that restlessly hovered about. 


I visited Boscastle the other day, eating my 
sandwiches high up on the cliffs at a point where the 
great Atlantic waves beat against sharp rocks, and 
then slide more quietly up the narrow mouth of 
the harbour. At the height of the ‘ season’ there 
are motor-coaches parked in lines and hordes of 
holiday-makers wandering about. But on this early 
Spring day all was still and beautiful, save for the 
restless sea. It was equally peaceful by the old 
vicarage, where the air was full of the scent of 
primroses and bluebells, and the luxuriant growth 
of the gardens made a striking contrast to the 
bleak and stony fields all around. 

It was in this setting that the hero of A Pair of 
Blue Eyes fell in love with the Vicar of Endelstow’s 
daughter, just as in real life, at Boscastle, Hardy 
met and fell in love with the vicar’s sister, who be- 
came his wife. It was in the sheltered gardens of 


St Juliot’s, as the real vicarage is known, that 
Hardy sat dreaming in the sun. 
The official reason for Hardy’s visit was the 
need for an architect to plan repairs to the church. 
Hardy was, of course, trained as an architect—in 
fact, it may not be generally realized that even 
after his first three novels had appeared so un- 
satisfactory was the reception that their author 
seriously contemplated giving up writing and 
returning to architecture. Fortunately the enormous 
success of Far From the Madding Crowd made this 
retreat unnecessary. 
In his capacity as architect Hardy was responsible 
for a number of improvements, not least among 
them being the strengthening of the roof. Those of 
you who have read A Pair of Blue Eyes may re- 
member an amusing account of the congregations 
at Endelstow, who, ‘whenever a storm of rain 
comes in during services, open their umbrellas and 
hold them up till the dripping ceases from the roof.’ 
But of course Boscastle’s associations for Hardy 
were spiritual rather than practical—it was for 
him a place of romance, and as such he always 
remembered it. When I stood on the cliffs and 
looked around I couldn't help feeling the sadness 
of seeing that never-changing view and then re- 
membering some lines which Hardy wrote many, 
many years after his early courtship—and many 
years after his wife’s death: 
Beeny did not quiver, 
Juliot grew not gray, 
Thin Vallency’s river 
Held its wonted way, 
Bos seemed not to utter 
Dimmest note of dirge, 
Targan mouth a mutter 
To its creamy surge. 
For Hardy must have found in Cornwall, and 
perhaps above all in the wild, majestic, often cruel 
north coast, the very epitome of that pessimistic, 
dark philosophy of his. Nowhere else in Britain, 
surely, do the elements and Nature conspire to 
produce quite the same vast sense of loneliness, of 
space and solitude, of the imponderability of 
existence. So Thomas Hardy must have found it; 
and perhaps this brief but vital contact with an 
alien county not only brought him a wife but 
clarified in him that brooding sense of fatalism which 
coloured his later work. 
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ECHNOLOGISTS and eco- 

nomists have predicted that 

we are on the verge of a 
series of changes in industrial 
technology which will transform 
production processes‘ revolu- 
tion’ is too strong a word. The 
nature of these processes are 
temperately outlined by Mr R. H. 
MacMillan in Automation, Friend 
or Foe? (Cambridge University 
Press, 8s 6d) 

It is not easy to foresee the 
social consequences in any great 
detail, but nevertheless, tentative 
predictions may be made as a 
basis for discussion and social 
planning. Mr George Soule in 
What Automation Does to Human 
Beings (Sidgwick & Jackson, 15s) 
attempts one such prediction 
though his title is misleading in 
the sense that the subject-matter 
does not deal with the social con- 
sequences of the new technology. 

Nearly all Mr Soule’s examples 
are designed to reach the Ameri- 
can rather than the British reader, 
and having drawn a_ contrast 
between the American and the 
European $ situation, the author 
forgets that what he can tell the 
American about his subject is not 
necessarily what the European 
wishes to know The difficult 
economic situations of the West- 
ern European countries are over- 
looked; so, too, are the inhi- 
bitions and frustrations of Euro- 
pean workers and business men. 


Hired by Capital 


Mr Soule speaks of the * un- 
precedented bestowal of abundant 
free time’ as one of the conse- 
quences of automation, and tends 
to ignore man’s economic role: 
i.e. the extent to which the 
process of work moulds and 
determines the nature of men 
In Western society a person refers 
to himself in occupational (eco- 
nomic) terms: ‘I am a porter’ 
or ‘| am a company director’ 
This reference largely determines 
the kind of person he is, his 
goals, his tastes, his political 
allegiance, and so on, A pro- 
gressive increase in leisure will 


Men or Robots 


dy P. M. JACKSON 


In the machine age men 
are too often regarded as 
substitutes for machines 


not radically alter the class 
basis of our society. The 
company director will still regard 
himself as a member of a privi- 
leged élite, and the porter as 
having lower social status 

Economic activity dominates 
our society, and for the vast maj- 
ority their role is mechanical, de- 
personalized, uninteresting, and 
alienated. The industrial worker 
spends a major part of his day 
producing ‘something’. He 
works to make a living but his 
role is essentially a passive one. 
He is not concerned with the 
whole product, with the social 
and economic role of the enter- 
prise; he functions in a certain 
place, carries out specific tasks, 
and does not participate in the 
organization or management of 
his work. 

Nothing more is expected of 
him or wanted of him. He is 
part of the equipment hired by 
capital, and his role and function 
are determined by his quality of 
being a piece of equipment. 
Where the work process has been 
* humanized *—1.e. where a sys- 
tem of joint consultation operates 

the worker feels his * ancillary ’ 
status is in no way altered. Joint 
consultation and other such de- 
vices are automatically suspect, 
and deservedly fail. How could 
they do anything other than fail 
when even the Minister of Labour 
says that joint consultation is for 
‘making proper use of the 
creative energy of the work 
people’? That is for productivity! 


A Substitute Machine 


The current formulation *‘ the 
human problems of industry’ 
not the ‘ industrial problems of 
human beings’ is wrong. The 
role of the worker is made 
subservient to that of the machine, 
and instead of the machine being 
in his service to do work for 


him, he has become a substitute 
machine. 

Mr Soule recognizes this truth. 
He finds that industrial workers 
are ‘ passive’ and that they ‘ find 
an escape in retrogression and 


isolation °. However, he does 
not believe that employment 
can be made satisfying, ‘for no 
one’, he says, ‘wor’s at full 
capacity to gain ends chosen for 
them by someone else’. The 
problem for him will be solved 
by the creative use of leisure for 


democracy and technology in combi- 
nation have, almost intuitively and 
without ever precisely seeing the 
problem, edged toward a new 
solution. They have gone a long 
way, both toward removing the 
stultifying type of work from the 
paid worker, and at the same time 
gradually absorbing him into a 
universal leisure class by making it 
possible for him to be free from the 
job for longer and longer periods. 


Yet this is a naive and super- 
ficial conclusion. It ignores the 
fact that work is a fundamental 
part of man’s existence, which 
neither.can nor should be reduced 
to almost complete insignificance. 
It denies the fact that the mode 
of work in itself is an essential 
element in forming a _person’s 
character. To reduce a man to 
nothing, there need only be given 
to his work the character of 
uselessness and meaninglessness. 
Productivity should never be 
made an end in itself. The only 
end that is worth while is the 
value of human beings, and in 
the work context this means that 
‘the dignity of labour’ must 
become a reality. Work must be 
made significant and meaningful. 

This is only possible by recogni- 
zing and applying the principles of 
democracy —-meaning by this, the 
conscious participation in decision- 
making by those in whose name 
decisions are taken. It will of 
course be argued that the partici- 
pation of the worker in manage- 
ment is incompatible with the 
requirements of modern industry 
and would only lead to chaos. 
But these requirements are only 
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A scene from Charlie Chaplin’s ‘Modern Times’ 


gauged in terms of material 
productivity, never in terms of 
productive human values. 


Not Innately Lazy 

Technicai efficiency for material 
ends is the principal criterion of 
industrial activity. It is the 
rationale of industrial society 
and finds a ready acceptance not 
only among managerial groups, 
but also among sections of the 
working class—-an uncritical ac- 
ceptance no doubt, but = an 
acceptance nevertheless. Their 
argument is further supported by 
the suggestion that to function 
properly in the industrial system 
man must obey and adjust 
himself to routine. And that 
since by nature man is lazy and 
not prone to act responsibly, he 
must, therefore, be ‘trained’ 
(conditioned) to function smooth- 
ly without too much creativity 
and spontaneity. 

The conception of man as 
being innately lazy is mistaken. 
If many industrial workers are 
‘lazy’, this is entirely due to 
social conditioning. The reason 
is that work is boring and un- 
satisfying and results in 
tension and hostility. 

The second strand of the 
orthodox argument is one of 
motivation: here man is regarded 
as a being living in a world of pure 
acquisitiveness and pure compe- 


tition. Men are said to respond 
to a single motive—the urge to 
get more money and more of 
the things that money will buy, 

This is a convenient doctrine. 
The high priests of production 
have only to administer wage 
incentives and higher productivity 
will follow automatically. But 
surveys undertaken by industrial 
sociologists suggest that this is 
far from being true. 


No Share in Profit 


The vast majority of the 
working population are employ- 


ees; as such they tend to rate 
themselves in terms of thew in- 
come: B.Sc Ph.D 2,000, 
5 years’ apprenticeship Crafts- 


man £8 10s per week. They are 
called upon to display little skill 
and they are given /ittle chance to 
develop any latent talent. Mana- 
gerial or professional groups, 
whose work consists either of man- 
ipulating persons or symbols, have 
at least some interest in achieving 
something more or less personal, 
yet the vast majority sell their 
physical capacity, or an exceed- 
ingly small part of their intel- 
lectual capacity, to an employer 
to be used for purposes of profit 
in which they have no share, 
for things for which they have 
no interest, with the only purpose 
of making a living, and for some 


chances to satisfy their socially- 
conditioned consumers’ greed. 

Is an alienated work process 
a necessary condition of industrial 
society? Are the majority des- 
tined to lead a life of dissatis- 
faction, apathy, experiencing the 
feeling of utter futility and 
thinking that life is meaningless ? 
1 suggest that this need not 
necessarily be so. Certain occu- 
pations, technically considered, 
are bound to be uninteresting 
and unsatisfying: and if the 
work situation is considered 
solely in its technical aspect they 
will remain so. There is nothing 
sacrosanct about current modes 
of industrial organization. Given 
radical changes and one further 
basic assumption, there is no 
reason why technically uninterest- 
ing jobs should not be made 
meaningful and attractive The 
basic assumption is that the social 
context should be made meaning- 
ful and purposive. 

The solution is to create a 
situation in which man_ gives 
his life-time and energy to work 
which has meaning for him, 
in which he knows what he is 
doing, in which he has an 
influence on what is being done 
and feels united with, rather than 
separated from, his fellow men. 
This implies that he is involved 
in the goals of the enterprise, 
and that he can influence the 
decisions which bear upon his 
individual work situation and the 
functioning of the whole enter- 
prise. It assumes that workers 
may be organized into sufficiently 
small groups to enable the indi- 
vidual to relate himself to the 
group as a complete person, 
even though the enterprise as a 
whole may have many thousands 
of workers. It means that 
methods of centralization and 
decentralization are found which 
permit active participation and 
responsibility for everybody and 
at the same time create a unified 


leadership as far as this is 
necessary. 
Humanists should recognize 


that these problems can only be 
overcome if the worker is not 
employed as the adjunct of 
capital, if he is not the object 
of command, and if he becomes 
a responsible subject who em- 
ploys capital. 
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A Caricature of Humanism 


by 


IVOR R. RUSSELL 


Mr Russell makes a trenchant reply to a recent attack on humanism 


N his recent book The Outsider, which attracted 

a good deal of attention, Mr Colin Wilson has 

made a remarkable survey of literature which he 
claims to be representative and significant of the 
present age. This significance is sought in a type 
of literary figure culled from a wide range of 
writers, with the addition of some artists and men 
whose outlooks parallel that of the 
literary figure. Other ages may be said to have 
some typical figurehead: the Hero, the Courtier, 
or the Saint, but in our age it is the Outsider, and 
we must examine the many important issues which 
Mr Wilson’s book raises. After all, we now have 
an old word with a new meaning and we may be 
in danger from a new * ism’. 

My purpose in this article is to assert the import- 
ance of the major part of Mr Wilson’s book, and 
yet to try to show that his main conclusion, though 
allegedly tentative, conceals a crude dogmatism 
which will vitiate the value of his survey if it is 
used as a guide to living. 

Some attempt must first be made to understand 
what is meant by an * Outsider’. First a broad 
definition made by Mr Wilson: * * The Outsider ” 
is a man who has a perception of the unstable 
foundations that human life is built upon and 
feels that chaos and anarchy lie deeper than the 
order that his fellow men _ believe in.’ 
Now this is a challenging statement: it assumes 
that most men believe in order, but even if this is 
disputed it still remains true that most men are 
insufficiently aware of the disorder and chaos that 
can engulf them at any time. 


of action 


most of 


Search of Significance 

The Outsiders then are a minority who feel 
compelled continually to ask themselves H. G. 
Wells’s question, ‘What are we to do with our 
lives?’ This mincrity is in search of significance 
in human living. The Outsiders are in search of 
truth and of a way of life that will escape the trivial 
round, and give more and abundant life. 

They are furthermore adamant in refusing to 
accept ready-made solutions expounded by authority, 
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religious or political. In this search they must 
start from scratch. They aim to find the limits of 
human experience and to understand and resolve 
the dilemmas that lie beyond Darwin, Freud, 
Einstein, and the atom bomb. 

Some few examples from the many Outsiders 
examined by Mr Wilson will illustrate the type. 
He commences with contemporary literature in the 
hero of Barbusse’s novel L’Enfer, a man who 
lives a hermit existence because he rejects as hollow 
the life of society around him. He sees too deep 
and too much, 

H. G. Wells is then quoted and claimed as a 
convert Outsider—though a very late one—by his 
last published work, Mind at the End of its Tether. 
In this Wells—in despair after, according to Mr 
Wilson, a life-time of belief in progress and science— 
concludes * there is no way out or round or through ’. 


Nietzsche’s Superman 

Existentialism is skirted in the work of Sartre 
and Camus, and together with an examination of 
the work of Hemingway they help to establish the 
search for truth and freedom though the result is 
too often an unproductive nihilism. Nietzsche 
supplies Mr Wilson’s thesis with a substantial prop: 
the superman Outsider, the prophet in disguise, 
the artist psychologist and intuitional thinker. But 
Nietzsche as a typical Outsider sees religion as 
designed to make men comfortable, so that orthodox 
religion is no answer for the Outsider who is 
compelled to face stubborn, irreducible fact. 

Now it so happens that many of the Outsiders 
examined by Mr Wilson are, either in actual life 
or in literature, men who come to a sticky end. 
From life Mr Wilson instances Van Gogh, Nijinsky, 
and Nietzsche, who all went mad; T. E. Lawrence, 
who committed mental suicide; and from litera- 
ture such characters as Meursault in Camus’s 
L’ Entranger, or Raskolnikov in Crime and Punish- 
ment, who go to the scaffold and commit suicide 
respectively. 

Mr Wilson’s contention is that the Outsider is 
not a freak but is more sensitive than the * ordinary ’ 
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man, with more inner tensions to be resolved which 
will not be cured by an obvious ‘ send him to a 
psychiatrist 

The Outsider is in advance of the ordinary man, 
fighting a creering and expanding jungle of blights 
and restrictions that will stifle the individual, be 
he ordinary man or Outsider. The Outsider is 
often defeated as Van Gogh and Nijinsky were 
defeated; but defeat, it is contended, should not 
be inevitable. 

The insanity of Nietzsche is not the logical out- 
come of the pioneer’s path. The Outsider can 
achieve balance without loss of sensibility, of under- 
standing, of will power, of high quality of living. 

There is great need, Mr Wilson states, for a 
clear unmetaphysical account of what the Outsider 
is against. What has not been stated is * This is 
where the Outsider is going, and this is what he 
often falls over, breaking his neck’. What is 
needed then is ‘A statement of destination and a 
concept of an enemy’. This is provided sketchily 
in several instances throughout the book and more 
definitely at the end. The enemy, says Mr Wilson, 
reaching for Nietzsche's sledge-hammer, is Rational 
Humanism. 


Strange Bedfellows 


Now what for Mr Wilson is ‘Rational Humanism’? 
The guidance given by his book lists the following: 
‘ Leibniz, Hegel, Gibbon, Voltaire, Rousseau, the 
scientists Priestley and Newton.’ Modern counter- 
parts, according to Mr Wilson, are the Secular 
Society or thinkers like Dewey and Russell. The 
Logical Positivists are thrown in for good measure 
and philosophers generally who in Blake’s words 
are * Villains and footpads, men subjugated to the 
woman's literal way of thinking’. 

This is an odd collection of bedfellows to find 
sleeping peacefully under the blanket of Rational 
Humanism. Unfortunately, Colin Wilson thinks 
that Humanism denies that there are problems that 
are beyond human solution and asserts that infinite 
progress is possible. He contrasts this with the 
‘classical’ view that man’s is an extraordinarily 
fixed and limited nature which is absolutely constant, 
and that it is only by tradition and organization 
that anything decent can be got out of him. 
Humanism is therefore deputed as ‘ another name 
for spiritual laziness or a vague half creed adopted 
by men of science and logicians whose heads are 
too occupied with the world of mathematics and 
physics to worry about religious categories.’ 

This conception of ‘ Rational Humanism’ is a 


wish-fulfilment with no substance in reality. What 
contemporary humanists claim that there are no 
problems beyond human solution or believe that 
infinite progress is possible or that there are no 
limits to human nature? Mr Wilson has been 
careful in his desire to convince his readers not to 
quote from any of the philosophers or scientists 
listed above, so perhaps | may quote the following 
from Bertrand Russell, particularly as Mr Wilson's 
book claims to be empirical: 

Such inadequacies as we have seemed to find in 
empiricism have been discovered by strict adherence to 
a doctrine by which empiricist philosophy has been 
inspired; that all human knowledge is uncertain, 
inexact, and partial. To this doctrine we have found 


no limitation whatever (Human Knowledge: Its Scope 
and Limits). 


Again, on progress: 


: If the changes on the earth’s surface during the last 
few million years appear to our present ethical notions 
to be in the nature of a progress, that gives no ground 
for believing that progress is a general law of the 
Universe (Our Knowledge of the External World) 

It is difficult to understand what serious gain 
Mr Wilson hopes from his attack on Humanism. 
His objection to nearly all philosophers would 
appear to be that they make false systems and 
classifications which arrest or stultify life and that 
they leave out the poet and artist. But to the 
Humanist no approach can be written off—artist, 
poet, philosopher, and scientist are all necessary 
and all interact. 


Why not Gide? 

It is odd to find Shaw, H. G. Wells, and Goethe 
included in Wilson’s survey, but 
omitted. Gide has contributed much Outside 
literature, and he was as much influenced by 
Nietzsche and Dostoevsky as Mr Wilson has been. 


André Gide 


Is Gide omitted because he was an unrepentant 
Humanist? 


What the Outsider is against can be stated without 
reference to such a vague imaginary enemy as Mr 
Wilson's Rational Humanism’. The Outsider’s 
explorations to extend the boundaries of human 
experience, to safeguard individual freedom and the 
high quality of living, will have the Humanist’s 
encouragement. 

But if, in fact, the only outcome of Mr Wilson’s 
survey is much hasty thought and vague talk about 
enemies, with intolerant hammer swinging, then 
any potential benefits will be obscured by errors 
and frustrations. For, he may depend upon it, 
Humanism will be defended. 
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White Man’s Fear 


by ERNEST 


H. HUTTEN 


Psychology throws new light on the metives of colonialism 


HE Western nations are 
being presented today with 


the bill for centuries of 


colonial exploitation Whether 
they like it or not, they have to 
pay; and the only problem is 
to keep the costs within reason 
so as not to bankrupt Western 
civilization For the economic 
consequences of the loss of our 
colonies count litthe when com- 
pared to the accumulated resent- 
ment of the * natives’ who lived 
under White rule for so long and 
still have to contend with colour 
prejudice in their own countries 
Ihe vast majority of mankind is 
coloured; the past their 
advantage in numbers was com- 
pensated by European superiority 
in science and technology. With 
the inevitable, and already notice- 
able, spread of scientific know- 
ledge to the coloured world, the 
balance is turning in their favour. 
And the more the coloured 
peoples become Westernized, the 


more do they become aware of 


the wrongs, past and present, of 
colonialism and hate it. 


Prospero and Caliban 


lo grant political independence, 
for example, is not enough. 
Indeed, to * bestow’ freedom on 
a people may perpetuate the 
psychological pattern of the con- 
descending White and the de- 
pendent Black that was established 
by colonial rule. Economic and 
political factors are most im- 
portant in the relation between 
white and coloured peoples: but 
even more important is_ the 
emotional factor as it always is 
whenever human beings are in- 
volved. 

A very perceptive and profound 
study of how the native becomes 
‘colonized’ and the European 
becomes a ‘ colonial” is given in 
O. Mannoni’s Prospero and Cali- 
han: A Study of the Psychology 
of Colonization; Methuen, 22s 6d. 


This psychological process of 


interaction between the two part- 
ners in colonization has rarely 


70 


been pointed out. Usually, the 
European attitude is that of the 
anthropologist who studies the 
Strange customs of the natives 
with scientific detachment. Whe- 
ther any observer can ever 
succeed in so completely elimi- 
nating his own personality may 
be doubted. However, even if 
he could, he would miss the 
essentially human problem that 
must be solved if the Western 
retreat from colonialism is to be 
successful 

Mr Mannoni has taken Mada- 
gascar as his example. The 
Malagasies form a fairly homo- 
geneous Community; their origi- 
nal religion is ancestor worship. 
rhis cult of the dead exemplifies 
the strength of the family bond; 
it represents an attitude of de- 
pendence on, and of inferiority 
towards, the parents For the 
Malagasies the dead are * the 
sole and inexhaustible source of 


all good things’. This mentality 
predisposed the Malagasy to 
become strongly dependent on 
the European, who, turn, 
assumed the paternal role. 

It is a reaction that is largely 
unconscious on both sides. Thus 
the European is annoyed at the 
‘lack of gratitude of the Mala- 
gasy whom he has helped, while 
the Malagasy bitterly resents 
‘being abandoned’ when the 
European does not continue to 
look after him. Both do not 
understand the emotional situa- 
tion in which they find them- 
selves. 

The educated White may: ap- 
preciate, intellectually, his own 
attitude and say, with Prospero: 
‘| pitied thee, Took pains to 
make thee speak, taught thee 
each hour, One thing or other...” 
The Westernized Malagasy will 
reply, like Caliban: * You taught 
me language; and my profit on't 
is, | know how to curse ; 
What is needed, however, is that 
the one gives up playing the 
role of the magician-master and 
the other that of the servant- 
monster. This is no easy achieve- 
ment, for it means that both 


A native of Madagascar at work in the fields 


have learned to dismiss the 
unconscious fears they have of 
each other. 

The white man’s fear 
pressed in his racialism; 
sexual fear. * Do you want your 
daughter to marry a negro?’ 
* 1 have used thee,’ says Prospero 
to Caliban, * Filth as thou art, 
with human care, and lodged 
thee, In mine own cell, till thou 
didst seek to violate The honour 
of my child. The Malagasy, 
even when converted to Christi- 
anity, still puts faith in magic in 
order to allay his persecutory 
anxieties. Having neatly split his 
* good’ parents from his * bad’, 
that is, frustrating parents, he 
had projected the friendly feelings 
he has towards his ancestors onto 
the European. 
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Turned Persecutor 

His hostility is reflected in the 
increased fear of the dangerous 
objects, animals, and unseen 
influences around him. When the 
white man refused to protect the 
Malagasy from this external perse- 
cution he was felt to turn into a 
persecutor himself. Recent re- 
volts against French rule, after 
centuries of peace, substantiate 
this explanation. Another ex- 
ample is the Cargo Cult that 
sprang up in Melanesia after the 

ar. 

What can be done to solve the 
problem? To keep the colonies 
by force is no longer possible: 
the white man’s feelings of guilt 
will not allow it. The sentimental 
attitude of compassion, however 
noble, is equally of no avail; for 
it merely continues protecting 
the ‘native’ instead of giving 
him the knowledge to stand on 
his own feet. Political reforms 
are only a partial remedy. This 
is certainly true, the more so 
since (as the author succinctly 
remarks) it is usually ‘the archaic 
and infantile personality that is 
attracted into politics—which is 
one of the reasons for the troubles 
of our present civilization ’. 

The scientific approach alone 
can bring us to a solution. We 
must try to apply our knowledge 
of man to human problems. 
This is no easy matter and it 
takes time. It means that we 
look into ourselves first and 


come to terms with our own 
anxieties, We must learn to 
master Our unconscious processes 
of projection and identification, 
for example, and see that *‘ the 
negro ...is the white man’s fear 
of himself’. Only then can we 
hope to assist the negro ‘in the 


reconstruction of his personality 
along better lines’, that is, in 
accordance with reality as science 
describes it. Then * Their under- 
standing Begins to swell, and the 
approaching tide Will shortly fill 
the reasonable slope That now 
lies foul and muddy... ° 


The Decline of Capitalism 


Be 


BOTTOMORE 


Reviewing some socialist rethinking on capitalism 


NE of the distinctive feat- 

ures of capitalism is the 

rapidity of the changes 
which it has produced and ex- 
perienced—changes in the relation 
of man to Nature and of men to 
each other. This ‘ acceleration 
of history’ which we now take 
for granted was not so evident 
when Marx, in his analysis of 
capitalism, emphasized its im- 
portance and confidently pre- 
dicted the imminent decline of a | 
still youthful society. 

We are largely indebted to him 
for our awareness of the possi- 
bilities of social change. It is all 
the ‘more curious that Marxists 
should have paid so little at- 
tention to the changes in capitalism 
during the present century. Or 
perhaps it is not curious at all. 
Marx was a scientist who, until 
the final period of his scientific 
career, was interested in investi- 
gating the changing world in 
which he lived and struggled; 
the fragment on social classes 
which ends the third volume of 
Capital indicates that he was 
still, in the 1870s, puzzling over 
one of the most important con- 
cepts in his social theory. Most 
of his modern disciples are 
worshippers at a shrine. The 
Marxist contribution to the study 
of modern capitalism ends with 
the writings of Hilferding, Rosa 
Luxemburg, and Lenin. 


Changes in Capitalism 

Yet the changes within capital- 
ist society are clear. Economists 
and sociologists have described 
in considerable detail certain 
aspects of these changes; the 


emergence of the large industrial 
corporation, which has effected 
a separation between the owner- 
ship and the control of capital, 
the growth in numbers of the 
new middle-classes, and the for- 
mation of new and powerful 
élites, among them the managers 
of industrial enterprises (both 
private and public), the growth 
of monopolies or oligopolies, and 
the extension of social and 
economic planning. But with 
the exception of Schumpeter's 
Capitalism, Socialism and De- 
mocracy (1942), there has been 
no major attempt to study 
capitalist institutions as a whole, 
or to construct a model of the 
working of modern capitalism, 
which would stand comparison 
with the earlier models of Marx 
on one side the liberal 
economists on the other. 


Not Self-Regulating 


Mr Strachey has now published 
the first volume of what is to be 
a comprehensive study of capi- 
talism in the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury (Contemporary Capitalism; 
Gollancz, 25s). This volume is 
largely concerned with economic 
development and it presents an 
admirably concise and lucid ac- 
count of the changes in the 
economic system of capitalism. 
Its conclusion, supported by a 
detailed examination of Keynes's 
contribution to economics, is 
that capitalism has ceased to be 
self-regulating. There is, after 
all, no invisible hand to ensure 
that the outcome of self-interested 
actions shall be the greatest good 
of society as a whole. The 
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naticnal economy has to be, and 
is increasingly, planned. 

The important questions are: 
by whom, by what means, and 
for what ends shall it be planned ? 
Here Mr Strachey points to the 
conflict between capitalism in its 
oligopolistic phase and political 
democracy. There is, he argues, 
an immanent development of 
capitalism towards oligopoly, en- 
tailing a concentration of power 
and of facilities for the manipu- 
lation of the masses (particularly 
with the recent growth in the 
scale and effectiveness of mass 
media of communication) and at 
the same time a development 
imposed from outside by political 
democracy, which has so far had 
a modest success in transferring a 
share of the national income and 
4 certain measure of power from 
the upper ten per cent to the 
other ninety per cent of the 
population 


Marx’s Theory 


Mr Strachey sets out to pro- 
vide, as well as an analysis of 
contemporary capitalism, a criti- 
cal re-examination of Marx's 
theory of capitalist society. His 
criticism of Marx is directed 
mainly against the theory of the 
increasing misery of the working- 
class under capitalism, which he 
shows to be inconsistent with the 
facts and a source of profound 
mustakes in working-class politics 
This senseless dogma is certainly 
prominent the communist 
ideology (the French Communist 
Party, notorious for its attach- 
ment to outmoded doctrines, has 
recently re-asserted it), but it is 
not clear that it had such an 
important place in Marx’s theory 
as Mr Strachey contends. 

Marx was concerned with the 
general conditions in which an 
oppressed class, and especially 
the working-class under capital- 
ism, could emancipate itself. 
Briefly, he concluded that the 
essential factors were, first, an 
awareness of common interests 
(class Consciousness) and increas- 
ing estrangement from bourgeois 
society, which together would 
give rise to independent working- 
class organizations, and second, 
the advantage of numbers. He 
thought that these results would 
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be achieved by the absorption of 
the middle strata of the popu- 
lation into the working-class, by 
the elimination of skilled work 
through the introduction of ma- 
chinery (thus increasing the homo- 
geneity and ‘consciousness of 
kind’ of the working-class), and 
by an absolute or relative re- 
duction in working-class standards 
of living Thus the degree of 
poverty was only one factor in 
Marx’s theory, and even so he 
does not seem to have attached 
so much importance to an abso- 


lute increase in poverty as Mr 
Strachey argues. 

In Wage Labour and Capital, 
for instance, Marx examines the 
situation which would arise if 
real wages increased; he argues, 
very sensibly, that standards of 
living are relative, and that if the 
profits of capitalists increase 
faster than wages the workers 
will feel that their situation has 
deteriorated. Or, as he summar- 
izes the argument: * The material 
position of the worker has im- 
proved, but at the cost of his 
social position. The social gulf 
that separates him from the 
capitalist has widened.’ 


Democracy and Socialism 

The falsification of some of 
Marx’s predictions, in fact, is 
connected less with the changes 
in the economic situation of the 
working-class considered alone 
than with changes in the occu- 
pational and class structure of 
capitalism, of which the most 
significant features are the social 
differentiation within the working- 
class, the increase in numbers of 
the middle-classes, the appear- 
ance of new groups which claim 
or exercise power (industrial 
managers, officials), the extent of 
individual mobility between 
classes, and the limitation of 
inequalities of income and, to a 
lesser extent, of wealth. 

Some. of these changes have 
occurred as the unintended con- 
sequences of group and _ indi- 
vidual decisions; others, in- 
cluding the re-distribution of 
income, are the result of the 
conscious pressure of political 
democracy within the framework 
of capitalism. In stressing the 
independent role of democracy 
Mr Strachey challenges one of 
the basic tenets of Marxism, that 
political power is simply a 
function of economic dominance 
(more precisely, of the ownership 
of the means of production). 

There are two convincing argu- 
ments against the Marxist theory: 
first, as Mr Strachey shows, that 
in the capitalist countries the 
mass of the people have in fact 
been able to bring about a re- 
distribution of income and even 
of power by political means, and 
second that in those countries 
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which have abolished private 
property and which claim to 
have established socialism there 
has been a greater concentration 
of power in a few hands, and 
more flagrant abuses of power, 


than in any of the advanced 
capitalist countries. We may 
conclude, with Mr _ Strachey, 


that socialism involves something 
more than a change in the 
system of property ownership; it 
implies a substantial equality of 
income and a democratic diffusion 
of power throughout society, and 
these are not automatic conse- 
quences of a transformation of 
the property system. 

Mr Strachey ends this volume 
with a declaration of faith in 
democratic socialism, not with an 
analysis of its prospects. Many of 


the changes in the social system 
of capitalism in decline seem 
inimical to socialism; they point 
rather to a new type of stratified 
society, still remote from the 
ideals of equality and fraternity, 
in which power would be con- 
centrated in the hands of mana- 
gerial and bureaucratic élites, 
ruling over the passive though 
well-nourished masses of sub- 
topia. Mr Strachey seems to 
neglect these tendencies in his 
preoccupation with the economic 
aspects of the changes in capital- 
ism. He will no doubt discuss 
them in the later, more socio- 
logical, parts of his study, but I 
feel that like Marx himself he 
has reserved some of the most 
difficult problems of all to the 
end. 


Time for Truth 


T the Caxton Hall meeting 
Ae October 3 Mr Joseph 

Reeves, MP, who was in 
the Chair, referred to the efforts 
that have been made from time 
to time to secure more adequate 
provision for religious contro- 
versy on the air. It is an ele- 
mentary principle of democracy 
that both sides to any question 
should be heard. As readers of 
this page are already aware, the 
Governors of the BBC have 
publicly accepted the principle in 
theory and the Beveridge Com- 
mittee confirmed it. In practice 
the principle has been conceded 
in the case of political controversy 
except for what is known as 
* The Fortnight Rule *. According 
to the latest BBC Handbook, the 
Select Committee’s Report on it 
is at present under consideration 
by the Government. For their 
part, the Governors, the Handbook 
adds, have recommended the 
‘ abolition of any restrictive rule ’. 


Bravo! But isn’t it time the ban 
on religious controversy went 
too? 

At the meeting Mr E. M. 


Forster revealed that Cambridge 
humanists had for the past six 
months been pressing the BBC 
to ask Mrs Margaret Knight to 
broadcast again and to allow 
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ON THE AIR 


non-Christian speakers on the 
air without a Christian * Nanny ’ 
(so to speak) being always there 
to look after them. To both 
requests the BBC had _ replied 
‘Not just now’. The offer made 
by humanists some time ago of a 
representative (unpaid) of their 
own on the Committee met with 
no response. This makes nonsense 
of the Governors’ declaration, 
reproduced year after year in the 
BBC Handbook—that their ‘high- 
est duty is towards the search 
for truth” and that ‘this must 
involve the broadcasting of con- 
flicting views ’, 


Humanism and the Press 


Mrs Margaret Knight told her 
Caxton Hall audience that of the 
2,000 letters she received at the 
time she broadcast three were in 
her favour for every two against. 
The comments of the Press, 
however, are another matter 
altogether which has perhaps not 
been sufficiently explored. Should 


the BBC tag along after a com- 
mercialized Press, or should it 
not rather attempt to redress the 
balance whenever truth or justice 
demands it? Take the case of 
the Daily Telegraph and Mrs 
Knight. That\ paper, with its 
columnist Peterborough, was the 
first off the mark. Its cry of 
* Faith in Peril’ was taken up by 
others and soon the pack was in 
hot pursuit. Nor did it end there. 
Months afterwards another of 
the Telegraph's columnists, Peter 
Simple, returned to the attack on 
humanism under the heading 
‘Knight Thoughts *! 

More recently the same gentle- 
man has been savaging Mr Hugh 
Cudlipp of the Daily Mirror for 


saying that only the old and 
lonely go to church. On the 
contrary, retorts Peter Simple, 


‘there is no doubt a religious 
revival among young, thoughtful, 
and educated people’. O Sancta 
Simplicitas! Five million young 
people, it is estimated, frequent 
dance halls every week. How 
many of them go to church on 
Sunday? * The horrific fruits of 
anthropocentric materialism, etc., 
etc. ’, gaily proceeds Peter Simple, 
and concludes: ‘ Descend into 
the semi-educated masses, how- 
ever, and you will find, | am sure, 
religious belief at its lowest ebb.’ 
Very well. Then why not educate 
the semi-educated to your own 
standard? But the Church's 
attitude, with a few honourable 
exceptions, has been one of 
‘the rich man in his castle, the 
poor man at the gate.’ 


If Peter Simple had listened in, 
he could have heard Mr EB. M. 
Forster, two days after the Caxton 
Hall meeting, paint the portrait 
of a great humanist—Lowes 
Dickinson, his one-time teacher 
and friend at Cambridge—who 
wrote: * All the creeds are guesses 
and bad guesses.’ Mr Forster 
was introducing a broadcast of 
Dickinson’s Platonic dialogue, 
A Modern Symposium. 


I for one would have preferred 
another work, which is less well 
known and difficult to come by, 
namely, The Magic Flute. From 
Mr Forster's account of a 
remarkable fantasy * he called it 
it must be a Mozartian variation 
on Shaw's Black Girl theme. 
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The Problem of Growing 


HE extent of the human 

life span and the decline of 

physical and mental faculties 
which marks its final stage have 
been of the greatest interest, 
philosophical and spiritual as 
well as biological, for many 
thousands of years. Within the 
last few decades they have be- 
come in addition sociological 
problems, since an ever-increasing 
proportion of the population of 
the highly industrialized countries 
is falling into the oldest age 
group; and at the same time 
the economy and social structure 
of these countries have become 
increasingly organized in small 
two-generation family household 
units in which the grandparents 
usually have no recognized role 
(or, indeed, physical space) and 
are dependent upon a multitude 
of occupational tasks which are 
believed to be beyond the ca- 
pacities of old age 


A Careful Evaluation 


Despite the perennial and com- 


pelling interest of this aspect of 


human life, there is a notable 
lack of scientific knowledge about 
just what senescence is, and Dr 
Alex Comfort’s recent book (The 
Biology of Senescence; Rout- 


ledge & Kegan Paul, 25s) is of 


necessity devoted to careful evalu- 
ation of the existing theories and 
evidence rather than to building 
up a definitive theory of his own 

After arriving at a_ simple 
empirical definition of senescence 
as an increasing force of mor- 
tality with age, thus avoiding 
both the ‘ uplifting generalization’ 
and the unwarrantable attribution 
of causes so prevalent in the 
literature on old age, Dr Comfort 
goes on to discuss the occurrence 
of senescence in animals (plants 
are specifically not included in 
this book) 

Do all animals undergo this 
process? It seems very likely 
that it is true for all mammals, 
but when we come to the lower 
vertebrates—-tish, amphibia, and 
reptiles—the point is extremely 
difficult to establish. Observations 
on these groups and on inverte- 
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A scientific investigation into 
the problems of senescence 


brates do however strongly sug- 
gest that there are many quite 
different patterns of senescence, 
and it is doubtful that one 
universal process will account 
for all senile phenomena. 

Clearly growth and cellular 
differentiation are closely related 
to senescence, and studies of the 
chemistry and physiology of 
growth are of the first importance 
in providing clues to the eventual 
ageing which cells and tissues 
will undergo. 


Ihe formulation which would 
receive, perhaps, the widest assent, 
at least in the matter of human 
senescence, is that morphogenetic 
processes lead to the differentiation 
of cells which have lost the capacity 
for division... and to a suspension 
of division in others, and that 
processes of ‘wear and. tear’, 
chemical, mechanical or of a degree 
of biophysical subtlety depending 
on the taste of the investigator, 
thereafter bring about the decline 
of some or all of the tissues thus 
deprived of the power of self-renewal 


Now this is a far cry from any 
practical approaches to the prob- 
lem of senescent populations in 
Western Europe or America at 
the present time. In fact, when 
he comes to deal with the more 
specifically human aspects of the 
subject, though admittedly these 
form no very great part of his 
purpose in writing the book, Dr 
Comfort does relax his critical 
vigilance somewhat. It is probably 
true to say that ‘prolongation of 
the social activity and significance 
of the individual human being 
almost certainly leads to a change 
in the shape of the life-table, 
Other things being equal,’ but 
other things are not equal and 
would be difficult to make equal. 

In other words, we cannot 
compare the life-tables of primi- 
tive peoples, where the aged have 
a highly important role as a rule, 
with contemporary English tables, 
because the mortality patterns of 


Old 


primitive peoples are so very 
different, particularly in the young 
and young adult groups. The 
same objection would apply to a 
comparison of the present English 
tables with those of a hundred 
years ago—so great has been the 
social and scientific revolution 
since then. 

The thinking behind the con- 
cept quoted actually confuses two 
separate issues: we know that 
under certain circumstances we 
can change the shape of a life- 
table while actually reducing the 
social importance of the old, for 
this is precisely what has hap- 
pened in recent years in England 
and similar countries. 


Government Research 


Our present objective in re- 
lation to the aged can be divided 
into at least two major parts: 
(1) to discover ways of preventing 
or ameliorating some of the 
deteriorative conditions of sene- 
scence, and (2) to explore more 


fully the needs and abilities of 


old people granting that sene- 
scence cannot be prevented al- 
together and that even palliative 
measures are very slow to be 
developed. 

The reintegration of elderly 
people into family and economic 
life is not in itself an insuperable 
task provided that we wish to 
do it. It does mean a concerted 
effort on the part of government, 
research, and welfare agencies, 
and individuals (in particular the 
young adult and middle-aged 
groups), and the task will be 
made progressively easier as the 
biologists and doctors work to- 
ward the first objective. We will 
not be bending our efforts directly 
toward the prolongation of human 
life but rather toward increasing 
the comfort and happiness and 
incidentally the social usefulness 
of an enlarging section of our 
population. As Dr Comfort 
makes quite clear, any more 
fundamental alterations of the 
life-span, or of its component 
phases, however fascinating as 
scientific problems, remain un- 
realistic as social aims. 
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HEN in his own life- 
time a man becomes the 
object of a cult he is 
also likely to raise up against 
himself a host of enemies. Some- 
thing of the sort has happened to 
Arnold Toynbee. His admirers 
are perhaps less numerous than 
they were some three or four 
years ago, but his opponents 
have certainly grown in number 
since his monumental A Study 
of History was completed by 
four final volumes in 1954. The 
cult may or may not have 
affected Toynbee—and men are 
usually affected by their disciples. 
His critics, opponents, and ene- 
mies seem to have moved him 
remarkably little, and he has 
maintained a sometimes chari- 
table silence about their strictures. 
Apparently unperturbed, he has 
continued to elaborate his 
theories. 
| discussed those theories in 
these pages some months ago, 
and | will not try and summarize 
them again. Historians are 
always the victims of a tension: 
they are pulled between facts in 
and for themselves, and the 
passion to generalize and to 


. in themselves. He 


God’s March in History 


by DONALD G. 


explain. The vast majority of 
professional historians feel the 
pull of specific and atomic facts 
far more strongly than they 
experience the urge to generalize. 
Consequently, when they make 
generalizations, and implicitly and 
explicitly they cannot help doing 
so, they usually are guilty of bad, 
because unconsidered, judgments. 
Toynbee, certainly one of the 
most learned men of his time, 
has leaned always in the other 
direction. The data of the past 
are nothing to him if they do 
not yield generalizations, but 
even generalizations are not ends 
wrote in 
volume 10 of his study * the 
meaning behind the facts of 
History towards which the poetry 
in the facts is leading us, is a 
revelation of God and a hope of 
communion with Him’. Conse- 
quently, his critics have not 
merely suspected that facts are 
not either lopped or stretched to 
fit the bed of his generalizations, 
but also to accord with the 
framework of his theology. 
During the long period between 
the publication of the first six 
volumes and the conclusion of 
his study, speculation frequently 
suggested that Toynbee would 
find historical and perhaps perso- 
nal salvation in the Catholic 
faith. The religious element was 
strongly present in tne concluding 
volumes, but from them two 
things emerged: that Toynbee, 
from a Catholic or Anglican 
view, was not theologically ortho- 
dox, and that he placed Mahayana 
Buddhism on a level with Christi- 
anity and would condemn as 
pharisaic those who would claim 
any superiority for Christianity. 


In his new volume, A Historian's - 


Approach to Religion (OUP, 1956, 
21s), Toynbee has added little to 
what could be already found 
about his theology in A Study 
of History. 

This new book consists of his 
Gifford lectures given at Edin- 
burgh in 1952 and 1953. It is 
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A review of the latest book by Arnold Toynbee (left) 


in some ways more compact 
than much of his earlier work, 
but it presents the reader with 
many difficulties. Toynbee uses 
a highly specialized and private 
vocabulary; perhaps necessitated 
by the need for technical pre- 
cision in his attempt to bring 
all civilized history into a single 
analysis. The reader of his 
earlier books will have learned 
his vocabulary, but those who 
meet Toynbee first in this new 
volume may be a little taken 
aback by the epiphanies—-to use 
one of his favourite words—that 
he finds displayed throughout 
the records of the past. Whether 
this vocabulary is worth mastering 
and whether it serves to increase 
or decrease understanding, | will 
not try to say here, although I 
may remark that personally I 
have not found it difficult to 
learn. 

At the heart of the matter is 
Toynbee’s belief that the ebb 
and flow of civilization subserves 
the interests of a progressive 
religious revelation, at whose 
heart he claims are two intuitions: 

The first of these is that Suffering 
is something to be accepted as the 
price of acting on the promptings of 
Love, and indeed to be embraced as 
an opportunity for thus following 
Love's lead. The second intuition is 
that this attitude towards Suffering 
is practicable. The ideal has been 
put into practice by a Supreme 
Being; and this means that a human 
being who tries to do the same will 
be swimming with the current of 
Absolute Reality while swimming 
against the current of his own self 
centredness 

He is so convinced of the 
importance of religion that a 
society without it is, I think, 
something not strictly imaginable 
to him. All history, he finds, is, 
as it was to Hegel, a record of 
God's march on earth, and with 
this attitude there can be little 
argument. It is beyond a rational 
judgment, a matter either for 
assent or repudiation. Un- 
fortunately, according to Toyn- 
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bee, the vision of God's march 
is obscured by the human tend- 
ency to idolize and worship men 
or institutions, and this tendency 
provides much of his subject 
matter and some of his most 
interesting data. Yet even if one 
repudiates all this, there is a 
great deal of interest in this book. 

To many of the chapters are 
attached what Toynbee calls 


‘annexes’. These consist either 
of brief essays or documentation 
on points made in the text. 
They deal with a vast number of 
matters of great importance. 
The text itself, though much of 
it seems to me confusing, is also 
capable of the most remarkable 
clarities-one example might be 
the insight on p 43 into the ways 
in which the successors of once 


great empires legitimate their 
usurped authority. The first 
reading has not in the slightest 
convinced me either of Toynbee’s 
general thesis nor of the unity of 
this book, but I have been left 
with much interesting information, 
some new understandings of the 
processes of historical change, and 
the impression of a large and 
admirable toleration and charity. 


Rapid Reviews 


BIOGRAPHY 


UP-HILL ALL THE WAY: 
The Life of Maynard Shipley, by 
Miriam Allen de Ford (Antioch 
Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio, $4). 
Working in the fields in his ‘teens 
with a Negro lay-preacher, May- 
nard Shipley questioned the literal 
truth of the Bible lrembling 
with horror, the lay-preacher 
raised his hoe, *** Ah'm goin’ to 
kill yo’"’, he gasped, and he 
meant it.” Shipley escaped only 
by reminding the defender of 
faith that he would be lynched if 
he did, 

It was this type of blind 
fanaticism that Shipley spent 
much of his life in combating 
Born in Baltimore, in 1872, he 
had a wretched childhood and 
next-to-no schooling; but from 
his earliest days he was devoured 
by a passion for knowledge which 
led him to become first a_self- 
taught scientist, then a popular 
educator and, in his last ten years, 
a champion of science against the 
Fundamentalists 

He first won notice by initiating, 
in 1898, a pioneer campaign 
against capital punishment. He 
was also, with Eugene Debs, a 
prominent worker——as organizer, 
speaker and writer—-for Socialism, 
until American Socialism was 
infiltrated by the Communists. 
The Science League of America, 
which he founded in 1924, was 
influential in making widely 
understood the facts of Evolution. 

Though Shipley was a selfless 
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fighter for every form of en- 
lightenment and human kindness, 
he was always miserably poor. 
(He compiled a reference library 
by copying out library books he 
could not afford to .buy.) Nor 
did he quite achieve the fame he 
morally and intellectually de- 
served, partly through a modest 
lack of pushfulness, partly, per- 
haps, because he was an en- 
thusiastic purveyor of knowledge 
rather than an original thinker. 
But he was greatly loved as a 
person, even by some of his 
bitterest opponents, for he loved 
all fellow humans. Rationalism, 
to him, was much more than a 
cold pursuit of facts; it was a 
way of life, a signpost to a 
happier society, based sanely on 
the laws of Nature ‘It is 
precisely because I am an evo- 
lutionist that I hold such high 
hopes for humanity’, he said. 
He joined the Rationalist Press 
Association in 1925. 

This story of Shipley’s life is 
told by his widow. As a factual 
record, it is orderly and complete, 
and it should be read with pride 
by the liberai-minded. As a 
study of the man, it is remarkable 
for its honest objectivity. Al- 
though a loving tribute, it never 
slurs his faults and weaknesses, 
even those of his sexual life. The 
result is an all-round portrait in 
full chiaroscuro which, far from 
diminishing one’s respect for its 
subject, greatly increases the 
attractiveness of a richly human 
character. Married couples with 
such deep mutual understanding 
are rare; and the book has 


additional, if quite incidental, 
interest as a monument to what 
seems to have been a_ perfect 
union. 


POETRY | 


ENJOYING POETRY, by C. 
Day Lewis (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press, 2s 6d). This is an 
excellent pamphlet. We are asked 
to approach poetry with a lively 
acquiescence and to take a first 
step by learning the three R’s 
Rhythm, Rhyme, Repetition. We 
should browse through an author 
until finding a poem that arrests. 
Then we can at once soak our- 
selves in more by the same 
writer, without dawdling to in- 
quire whether he had ten children 
or died of drink. Books like 
Keats’ Letters, or Coleridge's 
Anima Poetae will further help 
because they are like workshops 
littered with the raw material of 
poetry. Likewise The Prelude, 
‘that greatest poem about poetry 
ever written’. Finally, modern 
poetry is put in perspective for 
we are reminded that nearly all 
great poets of the past were 
charged with obscurity or techni- 
cal incompetence. 

What a lot of good sense in so 
small a space ! The editor should 
also be praised for the inclusion 
of a most usefully select reading 
list. 


MAKING, KNOWING AND 
JUDGING: Inaugural Lecture 
by W. H. Auden (Oxford Uni- 
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versity Press, 2s 6d). This lecture 
should fascinate and inform many 
good readers who respect the 
reputation of its author. We 
watch the growth of the poet's 
mind: early technological prose 
read in a peculiar way, the gift 
of a De La Mare anthology, 
apprenticeship to a first master 

Thomas Hardy. Then in Oxford 
comes the gathering of apprentices 
who discover new gods and 
devils and supply each other with 
unique criticism. At last the 
apprentice becomes a poet, when 
his Censor is able to say ‘ All 
the words are right, and all are 
yours °. The question of criticism 
is generally discussed, and the 
poet’s contribution as compared 
with that of the professional 
critic. “I should not expect a 
poet turned critic to become 
either a prig, a critics’ critic, a 
romantic novelist or a maniac.’ 
The lecture ends with an affirm- 
ation based on Coleridge’s dis- 
tinction between the Primary and 
the Secondary Imagination, be- 
tween the sacred and the profane. 
* Whatever its actual content and 
Overt interest, every poem 1s 


rooted in imaginative awe.’ 


ORGANIZ’D INNOCENCE, 
by Margaret Rudd (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 30s). In this 
story of Blake’s prophetic Books, 
a Blakean Scholar through and 
through turns on her fellow 
critics and their heavy machinery 
of scholarship. She suggests 
moreover that the critics and 
Blake himself share a weakness of 
piling diverse meanings on to a 
basic structure. One critic, Mr 
Middleton Murry, did help her 
towards knowledge of this struc- 
ture by a suggested equation 
between Blake's own marital 
difficulties and the disharmony 
between Albion and Jerusalem. 
Miss Rudd does not over-stress 
this secondary point; she is 
concerned with that One Grand 
Theme which Blake compared 
with The Iliad and Paradise Lost. 

Some years after a first per- 
functory reading of the turgidly 
prophetic pages a troubled situa- 
tion in real life threw her back 
into them with an intense new 
insight. Her chapter on * Vala, 
or the Four Zoas’ is of great 


and original value. We can now 
learn more about this remarkable 
forerunner of depth psychology 
who realized the different levels 
of masculine and feminine within 
each person and what new energy 
could result from their integration. 
A note in ‘The Four Zoas’ 
provides the title: 
Unorganiz’d Innocence : 
possibility 
Innocence dwells with Wisdom, 
but never with Ignorance. 


An Im- 


PHILOSOPHY 


THE REASON OF STATI 
and THE GREATNESS Of! 
CITIES of Giovanni Botero (32s) 
is a worthy addition to Messrs 
Routledge and Kegan Paul's 
* Rare Masterpieces of Philosophy 
and Science’ series. The trans- 
lation of The Reason of State is 
by D. J. Waley and that of The 
Greatness of Cities is the work of 
Robert Peterson in 1606. D. J 
Waley contributes an Introduc- 
tion, 

Botero was a_ Renaissance 
scholar in the ranks of the 
Counter-Reformation. Yet a 
Renaissance man remains 
despite rejection of the new 
spirit in religion and politics, for 
the re-awakening was a great 
historical under-swell which car- 
ried even its dissenters along 
with it. Born in 1544, twelve 
months before the first session of 
the great Council at Trent, he 
studied and later taught at 
Jesuit seminaries, became secre- 
tary to one of the Church's 
princes and tutor to the sons of 
a ducal sovereign. 

D. J. Waley’s notes suggest 
that The Reason of State is 
important because of its repre- 
sentative character rather than 
for its originality. Botero, like 
many another, set out to attack 
Nicolo Machiavelli, but soon 
uses some of Old Nick’s own 
arguments, especially the one 
that commends Christianity to 
rulers as a faith calculated to 
ensure obedience subjects. 
That he recommends piety and 
the keeping of contracts on 
grounds of expediency may seem 


latitudinarian even for sixteenth- 
century Italy. 

There is, however, more to 
his matter than this. He is 
credited with bringing back moral 
considerations into worldly coun- 
sels. Like his compatriots who 
served the magnificent and worldly 
rulers of Church and State in 
this fascinating period of history, 
he was something of an intriguer, 
but it must have been a Savona- 
rola streak that led him to 
denounce Papal temporal power 
in a sermon before the pontill’s 
nephew S. Charles Borromeo, 
Archbishop of Milan! 

The second work (within the 
one volume) is a fine instance of 
an early essay in political economy 
expressed with simplicity and 
charm Both works, done as 
they are in the disciplined and 
unaffected style of good versions 
of The Prince, will be warmly 
welcomed. 


HISTORY 


STAR-SPANGLED SQUARE, 
by Geoffrey Williamson (Geoffrey 
Bles, 21s). This is not only a 
guide to Grosvenor Square but, 
also, a history of a section of 
Mayfair which—as Mr William- 
son has been, perhaps, the first 
to notice—has had important 
links with the USA for at least 
two centuries. That the Square 
has become to-day London's 
* Littlke America’ is thus shown 
to be almost a natural and 
logical development. 

Mr Williamson's story of the 
Square is, to a large extent, a 
who’'s-who of the famous Anglo- 
American personalities who have 
passed through it as residents or 
visitors, particularly the statesmen 
and ambassadors. If the narrative 
moves somewhat far afield at 
times, this was, perhaps, in- 
evitable, for the Square is a 
headquarters of world-affairs 
rather than of narrowly local 
interests. 

The book has been planned 
and written with all the skilled 
craftsmanship one would expect 
from an author-editor-journalist 
of Mr Williamson’s long ex- 
perience. It is well illustrated and 
consistently readable. 
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| LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


What Kinsey Achieved 


Sir, -Mr Hawton’s suggestion 
that the Kinsey Reports are mis- 
titled is good; but there is more 
to it than he mentions. Sexual 
Behaviour in the Human Male is 
a perfect example of the misuse 
of scientific jargon; why * human 
male’ instead of ‘men’? Be- 
cause, in a world in which the 
word * science’ carries the pres- 
tige of ‘ magic’ in former times, 
that prestige can be used to 
imply that a book which sounds 
scientific is necessarily better than 
one with a more humane ‘itle. 

Furthermore, under the guise 
of scientific impartiality the Re- 
ports put forward definite points 
of view on moral issues. They 
are permissive in matters of 
sexual conduct, for whereas to 
describe scientifically the preva- 
lence of, say, malaria does not 
imply that malaria is either good 
or bad in itself, to deal similarly 
with, say, homosexual practices 
has an immediate and powerful 
permissive effect This is the 
usual effect of a would-be scien- 
tific treatment of moral questions. 

In so far as the Reports were 
enlightening, they did good; but 
they convey to many readers an 
impression of scientific authority 
behind very ordinary if not 
downright inept moral attitudes 
of the authors. This point has 
been acutely dealt with by Pro- 
fessor Lionel Trilling in his 
review of the first Report 

Humanists are seriously con- 
cerned that science should be 
used for humane ends, and need 
to be ever-vigilant against its 
prestige being used to back up 
moral judgments Science 1s 
ethically neutral, and scientific 
investigation of moral problems 
leaves the individual with exactly 
the same responsibility for moral 
decisions as before...Joun 
LARD WATSON, Oxford 


Rationalist Answers 
Sir,—-In Mr Howard Hunter's 
letter in your October issue he 
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writes: * But I can tell Lt-Col 
Thompson in three words what 
agnosticism means as far as I am 
concerned: no more fear’. May 
I be permitted to refer him to 
I John iv, 18, ‘perfect love casteth 
out fear’, and that Christians 
believe ‘God is Love’ (I John tv, 
8).—Lt-Col F. H. THOMPSON, 
Bognor Regis. 


J. M. Robertson 

Sir,—-It was my privilege to be 
closely associated with Mr 
Robertson-—affectionately known 
as ‘J.M.R.’—-during the first 
four years of his candidature for 
the Tyneside Division of North- 
umberland. I was Hon. Sec. of 
the Divisional Liberal Association 
and attended every meeting that 
he addressed during that period; 
and | had the pleasure of de- 
fending him when he was attacked 
behind his back by the narrow- 
minded Nonconformists. I was 
to have been his principal witness 
in the unfortunate libel action 
which he brought against the 
proprietors of a certain news- 
paper which had grossly maligned 
him on the morrow of his 
adoption as our candidate. I sat 
beside Mrs Bradlaugh Bonner in 
Court all day, expecting to be 
called upon to give evidence at 
the conclusion of Mr Robertson's 
cross-examination by Sir Edward 
Clarke. But Mr Justice Grantham 
had manifested such antagonism 
to Mr Robertson throughout his 
sojourn in the witness-box that 
the jury stopped the case when 
Mr Robertson had resumed his 
seat. The behaviour of the judge 
was scandalous throughout the 
hearing; but in spite of the 
utmost provocation from Bench 
and Bar J.M.R. received every 
insult with a calm and studied 
dignity It was an instance of 
unmatched self-control, for he 
had a fiery Highland temperament 
which occasionally blazed forth 
in no measured manner. 

His kindness to me continued 


for many years down to the time 
of the Lansdowne letter in 1916. 
After that, our correspondence 
ceased. On his seventieth birth- 
day I greeted him with a sonnet, 
and had a note of deep affection 
in reply. He had had a pile of 
letters, but mine was the first 
that he answered. Warm-hearted 
and generous, he was one of the 
finest characters I have ever met. 

ALLAN B. Lemon, Salisbury, 
Wilts. 


Vivisection 

Sir,—The dangers accompany- 
ing vaccination cannot be excused 
on the ground that similar types of 
danger accompany other opera- 
tional procedures and even child- 
birth. In vaccination you de- 
liberately insert toxic material 
that has been artificially cultivated 
in the skin of an animal into the 
blood-stream of a _ perfectly 
healthy baby or older person. An 
operation is presumably per- 
formed on an already sick person, 
and is represented as the only or 
most likely method of restoring 
health. As for childbirth, a 
would-be mother gladly runs 
what is really an_ infinitesimal 
risk of danger to have the 
children she longs for. 

What does Mr Maclver mean 
when he says diphtheria would 
be rampant if we had confined 
ourselves to certain fields of 
knowledge? Neither the intro- 
duction of antitoxin nor of 
immunization has had anything 
to do with the decline in diph- 
theria, a decline common to every 
part of Europe and America, 
although in many areas of those 
continents little or no immuniza- 
tion has been practised 

Diabetes mellitus caused 34,885 
deaths in England and Wales in 
the ten years 1945 to 1954 
according to the Registrar Gen- 
eral’s Review for the year 1954 

I did not suggest that Pasteur 
might have feared he would 
spread rabies over the planet, but 
it is a fact that rabies deaths 
were considerably more in coun- 
tries that introduced the Pas- 
teurian treatment than they had 
been earlier, although they were 
never numerous. 

As for blood transfusion, is 
the modern craze for this justified ? 
There are people whose religious 


opinions compel them to decline 
this form of treatment. Recently 
one of them was assured that 
she would die without it, but she 
recovered. Did not Lawson 
Tait maintain that it was quite 
unnecessary and even possibly 
dangerous in most of the cases 
in which it was used, and that 
where it was claimed to have 
saved life recovery would have 
occurred without it. 

I am not qualified to deal with 
claims for vivisection other than 
those used for vaccines and 
serums, but as a very large part 
of modern vivisection is occupied 
with experiments in connection 
with vaccines and serums or 
with testing such new and old 
products of the laboratory, or 
with the manufacture of such 
invention, | am justified in main- 
taining that the health of the 
world would have been far 
better if all the laboratories which 
specialize in this way had been 
closed.—({Miss) L. Loat, Tadworth 


BBC and Humanism 

Sir,—In the November issue of 
The Humanist the editor states 
that we do not at present ask for 
the Humanist Advisory Com- 
mittee to have the same status 
as the Religious Advisory Com- 
mittee. It is perhaps for consider- 
ation that we should here and 


now ask for exactly the same | 


status. It is claimed that this is 
a democratic country. Then by 
what process of justice and 
reasoning can the privileged 
Status granted to the Churches 
in the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration be justified. That their 
position is privileged is apparent 
when cognizance is taken of the 
fact that according to their own 
Statistics they represent only one 
out of every ten of the population 
of this country, and that 
allegiance of many of that tenth 
to the Churches is only nominal. 
We must 
the idea that this is a Christian 
country, because, as Kathleen 
Nott said, * that’s where the rats 
get in’. Again, if it is contended 
that the Churches are allowed 
this privileged position in the 


continually challenge | 


the | 


broadcasting time to Roman 
Catholic propaganda”? The situ- 
ation is reminiscent of some of 
the best Gilbert and Sullivan 
antics. May I suggest that in 
the cause of sanity, if not of 
democratic freedom, we take 
our stand demanding an im- 
mediate end to this privileged 
nonsense and the granting to a 
Humanist Advisory Committee 
equality of status with that of 
the Religious Advisory Com- 
mittee. If the Religious Ad- 
visory Committee were really 
Christian they themselves would 
insist that a Humanist Advisory 
Committee should be given that 
equality.-W. E. GeorGe, Or- 
pington. 


Cause and Cure 

Six,—The appalling weather of 
last summer has given rise in the 
Press to discussions as to its 
possible causes: atomic dust, 
solar explosions, radio-activity, 
are held by some to be responsible. 
The true cause, according to the 
Established Church of England, 
is given in the Prayer Book: * We 
humbly beseech thee that al- 
though we for our iniquities have 
worthily deserved a plague of 
rain and waters, yet upon our 
true repentance thou will send us 
such — as that we may 


NOVEMBER SOLUTION 
The three winners were: 


Sqn-Ldr A. C. 
Doncaster 


Chambre, 


2. Miss R. L. Tily, Chipping 
Sodbury 
3. W. Kerr, Ashtead 


receive the fruits of the earth in 
due season; and learn both by 
the punishment to amend our 
lives, and for thy clemency to 
give thee praise and glory.’ 

The BBC, as the guardian of 
‘our Christian tradition and 
heritage should, would have 
thought, oppose these modern 
heresies and in its daily doses of 
uplift call the attention of a 
Christian country to the true 
cause, and the cure for our bad 
summer.—- J. W. Nixon, Geneva. 


Conception and the Child 
Sir,—Astrologers have always 
maintained that to predict a 
person’s future it is most im- 
portant they should know the 
date and time of his or her birth. 
Writing in the Family Doctor, 


Sir Harold Spencer Jones in 
a scathing article against the 
claims of the astrologers, said 


they arbitrarily assume * that it is 
the moment of birth that is all- 
important’, and he continued, 
‘why not the moment of con- 
ception? A child may be born 
prematurely’. Sir Harold was 
Astronomer-Royal from 1933 
until he retired at the end of 
last year. Apparently it is he 
who is referred to in the letter 
under the above heading in the 
September number of the Literary 
Guide where the writer says * the 
Astronomer-Royal has said to a 
correspondent that the time and 
conditions of conception have far 
more to do with the future of the 
child than the date of birth” 
This letter makes no mention of 
astrology. Astrologers assert the 
life of a person is governed by 
the relative positions of certain 
celestial bodies at the ume of 
that person’s birth. [ronically, 
Sir Harold suggested that as life 
begins at conception, it is the 
time of that event which influ- 
ences the child’s life in the future 
and astrologers to be logical 
should use the time of con- 
ception, not the time of birth 

| have read that many years 
ago in some parts of China a 
person's age was always reckoned 
from the date of conception. 

Of course, all people with 


Corporation in order to defend 
the Protestant faith, then by 
what process of reasoning does | 
the Corporation permit so much ' 


| common sense pay no attention 
| to this nonsense of predicting a 
| person’s future —G. W. 
GosNett, FRAS, Coulsdon. 


The Prize Cross 


will be resumed next month 
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MEMBERS EDITIONS 


| DARWIN REVALUED 

| By Sir Arthur Keith. Pub. at 256 net Special RPA members’ 

| edition: Cloth, 15s What makes Darwin Revalued so 
absorbing is the light it throws on the personal traits, feelings 
and day-to-day life of a geniu Observer 

| 

} 

HUMANISM IN PRACTICE 

| By M. Roshwald. Pub. at 75 6d net. Special RPA members 

| edition: Cloth, 4s A blue-print for 


a better world.’ 


JEHOVAH'S WITNESSES 


By Royston Pike, Pub. at 10s 6d net. Special RPA members 
edition: Cloth, 7s 64 I must congratulate him on the 
lucidity holarship, and sympathy of his exposition.” Truth 
INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 
By Dr John Lewi Pub. at 2is net. Spe |! RPA member 
edition Clow lls 6d A simple outline of the principal 
philosophical ten from the Crreeb to thinkers of today 
SCIENCE IN HISTORY 
By Prof J. D. Bernal, Pub. at 42s net Special RPA member 
edition Cloth, 21s A skilful, iluminating, exhilarating 
‘ unt of the advance and development of science in all 
its branches from the earliest tine the (Countryman 


REASON IN ACTION 


Edited by Hector Hawton. Pub. at 8s 6d net. Special RPA 
member edition 4s Five well-known rationalists give 
their personal views on what rationalism means in practice 
THE ENGLISH SUNDAY 
By R.C. Churchill, Pub, at 10s 6d net. Special RPA members 
edition ds Often entertaining, often percipient, and 
always readable lhe limes 
THE FEAST OF UNREASON 

By Hector Hawton, Pub. at 15s net. Special RPA members’ 
edition: Cloth, 108 6d. A critical exposition of the various 


iWrationalist philosophies now in vogue 


INTRODUCTION TO MALTHUS 


Edited by D. V. Glass. Pub. at 10s 6d. Special RPA members 
edition: 5s A valuable addition to the literature on this 


remarkable man and his immensely influential ideas 


New 
Statesman 


A NEW APPROACH 
fO PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
By Antony Flew. Pub 10s 6d. Special RPA members’ 


edition: 6s. An unusually unbiased and determined search 
for truth in this highly controversial field 


A PICTURE BOOK OF EVOLUTION 
M. Beadnell. Pub. at 15s net 
Cloth, 10s 6d 


By ¢ 


Special R PA members’ 
edition 


TESTAMENT OF CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION 


By Joseph McCabe, Pub. at 10s 6d. Special RPA members’ 
edition: Cloth, 7s 6d. The suppressed pages of the Auto- 
biography of Christendom 


THOU ART PETER 
By A. D. Howell Smith Pub 


members’ edition: Cloth, 15s 
Doctrine and Practice 


at 2Is net. Special RPA 
A History of Roman Catholic 


WILLIAM THOMPSON 


By Richard K. Pankhurst. Pub 


at 15s net. Special RPA 
member’ edition. Cloth, 108 6d. ‘An excellent biographical 
and expository study of the pioneer Socialist 


economist, 
and ferninisi Manchester Guardian 


RPA LTD, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2 


Humanist Front 


ROGRESS is still being made with the formation 

of discussion groups. The latest to appear is the 

North Staffordshire Humanist Group, which will 
hold meetings in the Guildhall, Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
once a month. The Secretary is Mr J. W. Hawthorne, 
| Fairbank Avenue, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. The 
opening address was given by Professor Antony Flew, 
of the nearby University College at Keele, on * What I 
Mean by Scientific Humanism’. At Keele itself, Mrs 
Margaret Knight is taking part in a Students’ Union 
debate. 


* 


The need for humanist groups within universities 
cannot be too strongly emphasized, and it is strange 
that Oxford should lag behind Cambridge in this 
respect. One of the difficulties is that students are a 
floating population and such groups need a constant 
infusion of new blood Here, as elsewhere, almost 
everything depends on the energy of the Secretary. It 
is an onerous task, but we should be stimulated by the 
zeal shown by the Aquinas Societies and the SCM. 

* 


” + 


is worth 


It while, whenever possible, to enter the 
camp of our opponents, or find a neutral platform. 
Thus the Orpington Humanist Group recently arranged 
a debate in the local Debating Society on the motion 
that ‘ Humanism, not Christianity, is best suited to the 
needs of the future’. A crowded meeting accepted the 
motion, which was proposed by Mr Donald Ford, and 
new members were recruited. 

Mr Hector Hawton accepted an invitation to take 
part in a similar discussion at the Golders Green Uni- 
tarian Church. Interchanges of this sort should be 
sought wherever the opportunity arises. 


The Rationalist Annual for 1957, now on sale, contains 
important contributions by Professor Asa Briggs on 
“New Approaches to Social History’, and Professor E. 
Grebenik on * Divorce Law Reform’. Mrs Margaret 
Knight gives a fascinating analysis of the reactions of 
listeners to her famous BBC broadcasts, * Morals 
Without Religion’. A characteristically lively and 
original contribution comes from Professor J. B.- S. 
Haldane; Professor B. Farrington writes on * Creative 
Labour in Ancient Greece’; Mr Royston Pike on Mark 
Rutherford; Mr H. J. Blackham on faith in God; and 
Mr Ernest Gellner on determinism. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 

Orpington Humanist Group, Sherry’s Restaurant, 
Orpington. Sunday, December 9, 7 pm, Annual General 
Meeting. 

Sutton Humanist Group, Myosotis Hall, 332 Car- 
shalton Road (corner of Cambridge Road, near ‘Windsor 


Castle’), Carshalton. Sunday, December 16, 7.15 pm, 
Mr Donald Ford, * The Modern Novel’. 


RPA (Glasgow Branch), Central Halls, 25 Bath Street, 
Glasgow. Sunday, December 16, 3 pm, Mr J. P. Morrison, 


* Praying for Rain’. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS | THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK IN THE WORLD 


Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to . The Humanist’, TH L SECR ET DOCTRI N 2 


40 Drury Lane, London, WC ’ “CL 
Rates: Personal, 2s. Trade 3s. per line of approximately nine words. By H. P. BLAVATSKY 


Box number \s. extra Fourth Edition 


A Synthesis of Sctence, RELIGION and PHILOSOPHY 


LECTURES from the occult point of view. Explains the occult source 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway Hall, Red Lion | Of the elements and their relation to Man, 
Square, WCl. Sunday Mornings at 11 am. Admission Free. Includes details of the four prehistoric Continents, and 
Questions after lecture. Dec 4—Archibald Robertson, MA: ‘The istoric 
Roots of Modern Humanism’. Dec 9—-W. E. Swinton, PhD: ‘The the evolution of Man, prehistoric and historic. 
Mayan Civilization and Our Own’. Dec 16—-Dr Helen Rosenau: | In six handsome volumes 9}” x 6}” Price £4 14s 6d 
‘Form and Function in Art’ six handsome v« 


Postage inland 3s. Abroad 4s 6d. 
CONWAY DISCUSSIONS. South Place Ethical Society, Conway asophical Catal F 
Hall, Red Lion Square, WC1. Meetings in the Library on Tuesday Theosophica a ree 


evenings at 7.15. Admission Free. Dec 4— Ashton Burall; ‘Humanism 


and the Arts,” Dec 11—A. D. Howell Smith, BA: ‘Did Jesus 
Ever Live? _ Theosophical Publishing House, London, Ltd 
MANCHESTER HUMANIST FELLOWSHIP. 64 George Street, | 68 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, WCI 


Manchester. Saturdays at 3 pm Dec 1—Dr Wilbourn: ‘An 
Apology for Man’. Dec 15—Eric Webb: “Some Aspects of the 
Baconian Theory’ 


FOR 75 YEARS 


THE FREETHINKER has presented the case for a rational 
approach to life and its problems. 


TO-DAY 


it is more important than ever that man should abandon 
his pathetic fallacies 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UNITARIANISM Would it meet your desire for a non-creedal, 
progressive-minded church? Information on receipt of stamp.— 
R. Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Square, WC1, 
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AMERICA’S LATEST FREETHOUGHT MAGAZINE THE FREETHINKER 


The American Rationalist continues to provide thoughtful and stimulating reading 
‘ for the unorthodox 
INFORMATIVE—MILITANT—ILLUSTRATED Sd weekly. 30s year. 
Bi-monthly 6/- Annually—Sample copy 1/ 
Subscribe through THE HUMANIST 
12 St James's Place, London, SW1 THE PIONEER PRESS 


—' 4\ Gray's Inn Road, London, WCI 


THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2. Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 


Please show this 0 a friend 


The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its chief aims are (1) 
To promote intellectual liberty; (2) To spread 
scientific knowledge; (3) To liberate the mind from 


‘ B 
RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM 


I accept your Special Offer in 


superstition. The Humanist and enclose £1 1s 

entitling me to membership of 

SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER The Rationalist Press Association 

' All who enrol in response to this offer will receive : for one year from date of enrolment. 


I am in agreement with the objects of 
the Association and undertake to 
abide by the Rules and Regulations 
set forth in the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association.* 

[BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE] 


1. Hereprrary Genius: AN INQUIRY INTO ITS LAWS 
AND CONSEQUENCES, by Francis Galton. 411 pp, 
cloth, 10s 6d. 


2. History or ANTHROPOLOGY, by A. C. Haddon. 
Clothette, 160 pp, 2s 6d. 


3. THe EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS IN MAN AND + ] 
ANIMALS, by Charles Darwin. _Clothette, 188 pp, MISS if 
2s 6d. TITLE Initials, Surname. 
4. RATIONALISM IN THEORY AND PRactice, by ADDRESS 
Archibald Robertson. Paper cover, 96 pp, 2s 6d. 
5. SEARCHLIGHT ON Mora ts, by T. A. Ryder. Paper 
cover, 136 pp, 2s 6d. 
6. RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1957. Paper cover, 3s 6d. 4 
7. THe HUMANIST SIGNATURE _ 
(monthly for one year from date of joining). * Free on request. 19 
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WATTS NEW BOOKS 


Government and 
Politics in 
Tribal Societies 


I. SCHAPERA 218 net 


Modern English & 
American Poetry 


MARGARET SCHLAUCH 
218 net 


Reflect ions 
on Woman 


RICHARD CURLE ics net 


Reason in 
Action 


Ed, HECTOR HAWTON 


8s 6d net 


Lleven-Plus and 


All That 


FLANN CAMPBELL 2os net 


Rationalist 
Annual 
1957 


Cloth gS net 


Paper 38 6d net 


(Josiah Mason Lectures.) Based upon a detailed examination of Bushmen, 
Hottentots, Bantu, and other South African native peoples, this book is a 
comparative study of primitive systems of government in their traditional forms. 
In exploring the nature of political organization among primitive peoples, Pro- 
fessor Schapera makes a significant contribution to an area of study that has 
hitherto received little attention from anthropologists, many of whom have 
tended to identify the political community with the kinship group and to mini- 
mize the importance of the territorial factor as a basis for association. 


Professor Schlauch's study of contemporary English and American poetry was 
undertaken with a twofold purpose : to provide the general reader with critical 
tools for the penetration of that obscurity both of expression and of content so 
often encountered in modern verse; and to illuminate for those specially 
interested in technique the underlying problems of sound and rhythm. 


Woman will always remain an enigma, both to herself and to man, so this 
urbane, perceptive, yet tolerant, book is certain to stimulate lively disagreement 
as well as delighted amusement ; its interest and value lie both in this and in 
its presentation of one man's contemplation—though not solution—of the 
‘abiding riddle’. 


In this symposium, five contributors prominently associated with humanist 
organizations (Hector Hawton, Archibald Robertson, J. B. Coates, Donald Ford, 
and H. J. Blackham) attempt to provide a reasonable alternative to a religious 
view of the world. They are concerned not merely with questions of belief but 
with practical morality and with problems specific to our age. This timely 
restatement of humanist philosophy in the light of modern scientific knowledge 
will meet a widespread need. 


Based on extensive and original research, and containing much material collected 
together for the first time, this book describes the changing social conditions 
that have so powerfully influenced the London grammar schools. Parents as well 
as professional educationists will find this work stimulating and informative in 
its discussion of issues fundamental to modern secondary-school education : 
selection at eleven-plus; a liberal or technical curriculum ; tripartite versus 
comprehensive schools ; and the clash of middle-class and working-class cultures, 
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